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10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General] 
association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF 
Tax Pactr1¢,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1885 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter — 
Draft or Express to Tux Pactrio, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, 8. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Tux Paorric a 
once, 
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THE OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Sessiun. . 


This body met at Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, June 18th, 1885, and adjourned 
Sunday evening, June 21st. The meet- 
ing was held within sight of the log cabin 
where the conatitution of the Association 
was drafted thirty-seven years ago, by 
Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, Harvy Clark 
and J. S. Griffin. Mr. Clark died in 
the sixties; Mr. Griffin withdrew from 
the Association many years since, but is 
still living; and Dr. Atkinson, beloved by 
all, is our very father in Israel, in the ca- 
pacity of Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, going about from place to place, 
encouraging the weak, giving a word of 
cheer to the stronger ones, thus causing 
his presence to be, in truth, a benediction. 
The cares of a large field rest upon him, 
and he realizes most fully the import of 
the Master’s words, ‘‘The harvest is 
truly great, but the laborers are few.”’ 


President A. J. Anderson, of Whit- 


man College, was chcsen Moderator, Rev. 


Myron Eells, Clerk (a place to which he 
has been unanimously elected for the 
twelfth time), and Geo. H. Himes, Assis- 
tant Clerk. 

The attendance was larger than ever 
before, there being present twenty-three 
ministers, thirty-nine delegates, represent- 
ing thirty-three churches. In addition, 
twelve persons who were present from 
Western Washington Association and 
five from other denominations, who were 
iavited to sit as corresponding members. 


Four new churches (Beaver Creek, 
Welsh, Clackamas county, and Lost 
Valley, Gilliam county, Or.; Union Flat, 
Whitman county, Lyle’e Landing, Kleck- 
itat county, W. T.) and four new minisa- 
ters (Revs. W. S. Hamblin, Astoria; O. 
W. Lucas, Pendleton; U.C. Bosworth, 
Forest Grove; and Ezra Haskell, Walla 
Walla) were admitted to the Association. 


Rev. Harlow S. Mills, resident pastor, 
gave a most cordial address of welcome, 
which was responded to in a hearty 
and happy manner by Rev. E. Haskell, 
of Walla Walla. 

An admirable paper upon the subject 
of ‘*Devotion the Means of Power,’ was 
given by Rev. J. W. Harris, of Albany. 
Mr. Harris has rare tact as an essayist, 
and Tue Paciric readers are requested to 
note the appearance of this and other 
papers presented to the Association. 

An interesting discussion upon ‘‘The 
Work of the Holy Spirit’? was lead by 
Rev. H. J.. Bates, of Seattle. His re- 
marks divided the topic into three heads, 
viz.: First to regenerate men; second, in 
reproducing Christ in his disciples; third, 
the enduement of the Church with power. 
Each division of the subject was care- 
fully considered. The speaker forcibly 
impressed upon his hearera the great need 
at the present time of pious, earnest, gen- 
uine,devoted men, actuated by the Holy 
Spirit, which is the great truth teacher of 
the hearts of men. | 

Invitation having been extended to the 
Washington Association to be present 
with this body, at its semi-centennial an- 
niversary of the beginning of missionary 
work here by Rev. Samuel Parker, in 
1835, the invitation was accepted, and 
Revs. E. C. Oakley, of Tacoma, and 
James Caupbell,of Olympia, were sent as 
delegates. 

The Washington Association meets in 

August next. That body extended an in- 
Vitation to the Oregon and Washington 
Association to be present by delegates, 
stating that in the programme of that 
meeting arrangements had been made 
for a suitable celebration of the above re- 
ferred to anniversary. : 
_ Rev. Frederic R. Marvin, M. D., act- 
lag pastor of the First Church of Portland, 
was granted a letter of dismission to the 
Connecticut Association. 

From the report of Rev. A. W. Bower, 
Registrar,it was learned that four hundred 
members had been added to the 
churches. The largest number re- 
ceived into any one church during 
the time was forty-two—at Colfax. 
Attendance at church service had been 
feven hundred more than last year. 
Advance had been made in the Sunday- 
school work, and in all respects marked 
progress was evident in all lines of Chris- 
lan work. Altogether, the outlook was 
considered very hopeful, and results of 
the year’s work peculiarly gratifying in 
View of this being an anniversary season. 
Yet, when the rapidly increasing 
Population within the borders of this As- 
8ociation is considered, the work done is 
not at all commensurate with what it 
Should be. 

The church at Astoria had lost its pis- 
tor, Rev. S. Wood, and secured another, 
Rev. W.S. Hamblin. East Portland 
church had lost its pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Bower, and secured another, Rev. S. 

Vood, whom it has recently lost, 
Owing to failing health in his fam- 
ily. Mt. Zion and Beaverton have se- 
cured Rey. A. W. Bower as pastor, 
and Dayton, W. T., has secured Rev. E. 
“te Loomis, having lost Rev. E. W. Al- 

Six churches report all the children in 
the Sabbath-schools as attending church, 
and in seven more than fifty per cent. of 
the Sunday-school scholare attend church. 

ew Dungeness (Indian) has a native 


helper. Special religious interest is re- 
ported from Cheney, Colfax, Sprague, 
Walla Walla, Alkali and East Portland. 
The church at Forest Grove has become 
self-supporting. 

Rev. C. Eells, D. D., read an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper upon ‘‘The 
Early Workers of the Church.” As he 
came forty-seven years ago, he bas had 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
nearly all of them. His reminiscences 
had reference to the workers, both white 
and Indian, American and English; of 
the trip across the plains, also notes of the 
second generation, children of the first 
pioneers. 

He was followed by hia son, Rev. My- 
roo Eells, born in Oregon, whose sub- 
ject was the ‘‘Work Accomplisbed.” 
This was a concise review of the past fifty 
years, and contained a brief sketch of Dr. 
Parker, who came in 1835, and of the 
reasons of his coming; Indian missions 
and their results; home missions; educa- 
tional work; literary labor; and contribu- 
tions for benevolent and home work. 
Fromitit is learned that Congregational- 
ists have been instrumental in making a 
begining in securing titles to them for the 
Indians, and began the work on this coast 
of educating Indian children away from 
their tribes, as has been done at Forest 
Grove; that the denomination now has 
sixty-nine churches, sixty ministers; and, 
last year, had about 1,850 members. 
The last five years have been the harvest, 
the previoys ones the seed-sowng. . Ref- 
erence was made to Pacific University 
and Whitman College, built largely by 
the denomination. These institutions 
have now about $157,000, $86,000 be- 
ing endowment. Fifty-seven pamphlets 
and two volumes have been published, 
and nearly half a million dollars raised 
for Christian purposes, about seven per 
cent. of which has been for benevolent pur- 
poses. 

A stirring paper upon ‘“ Women’s Foreign 
Missions’’ was read by Mrs. U. C. Bos- 
worth, of Forest Grove, which abounded 
in telling hits illustrating the apathy of 
many professed Christians upon this sub- 
ject. She showed conclusively that to 
give a hearty support to foreign missions 
in no wise retarded the growth of home 
missions, but, instead, helped in that di- 
rection. 

A timely paper, entitled ‘‘ Household 
Faith,’’ was given by Rev. G. A. Rock- 
wood, of Oregon City. In this he plainly 
and forcibly set forth the necessity of 
pure Christian training in this family, and 
argued that the hope of our nation lies in 
the proper understanding of parents upon 
this subject, and carrying such under- 
standing into every-day practice by rear- 
ing our children to be obedient to God’s 
demands upon them, thus causing them 
to be good Christians, and hence good 
citizens. 


ception was given at Vert’s Liberal Hall 
by the church, and ample refreshments 
were served. The people of Forest Grove 
are essentially hospitable and social, and 
an hour rapidly passed away in the most 
delightful] intercourse, all vieing with each 
other in trying to do the most to render 
the visit of their guests an agreeable one. 
Aiter the plates were cleared away Pres- 
ident Anderson brought down the gavel, 
and announced that the time had arrived 
for another feast, being reminiscences of 
ye olden time. Five speakers addressed 
the large audience, two whom came in 
the ’40’s, and the othera back in the ’30’s, 
making one think of a pioneer Christian 
association. Dr. Atkinson (1848) told 
how he waa diverted from being a mis- 
sionary to South Africa, after having re- 
ceivel an appointment to that region by 
being sent to this coast. ae 

Hon. W. H. Gray (1836), in a happy 
manner, told how, when he went East in 
1837, his hat was riddled with bullets 
from the Sioux, and when he showed 
that hat to the young lady to whom he 
was engaged, he lost her—such a region 
was too dangerous for her parents to allow 
her to come; and also what a curious 
time he had in getting another to come 
in her place, after three ineffectual trials; 
but persistence was crowned with success 
finally, and gives a key to what is nec- 
essary to overcome the obstacles which 
existed in those days to the settlement of 
this now populous region. 


Mrs. M. R. Walker (1838), widow of 
the late Rev. Elkanah Walker, and 
mother of Rev. J. E. Walker, a mis- 
sionary in China for fifteen years, told 
how, when she was appointed to Bang- 
kok, and then, after being engaged to 
Mr. Walker, to the Zulus, they were 
diverted to Oregon, and then gave a de- 
gcripton across the plains. Her son, Mr. 
©. H. Walker, who was; the first white 
child born west of the Rocky mountains, 
in what is now Oregon, Washingion and 
Idaho, spoke of the gloom cast by the 
Whitman massacre, which he distinctly 
remembered, and brought the hearers on 
a trip from the Spokane county to Forest 
Grove in 1848. Rev. Horace Lyman 
(1849) took the audience from Vermont 
to Oregon, via Cape Hora, 18,000 miles, 
to San Francisco, with 60 days from that 
city to Portland by sail vessel. His first 
trip from Portland to Oregon City took 
26 hours. Hedrew a comparison be- 
tween that time and the present in point of 
communication between the places men- 
tioned. 


In tbe evening of the second day a re- 


| In this hall the life-size portraits of 


Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll hung 


from the walls. If these persons could 
have been presented and listened to the 


faith-inspiring words of the several speak- | 


ers as they recounted the way in which 
our Father hitherto had led them, convic- 
tion surely would have been carried to 
their hearts that their effortsto destroy 
the religion of Christ were futile. 


The charchez, having become sv many 
in number, and the field so large, it 
was thought wise that some new plan 
for future work be adopted; whereupon 
Messrs. Mills, Atkinson, Rockwood, Mce- 
Conaughey, Haskell, Cobleigh and 
Lucas, were appointed to prepare a plan 
for organizing a General Association, to 
which the various local associations shall 
be auxiliary; to consult with a like com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the Washiug- 
ton Association and to report at the next. 
annual meeting. 

A letter of dismission was granted to 
Rev. M. Eells, and the churches at 
Skokomish, New Dungeness, and Sea- 
beck, to the Washington Association. 
Alsoa note of thanks was given Mr. Eells 
for twelve years’ faithful service as Clerk. 

An interesting and valuable paper upon 
‘‘Conscious Justification’’ was read by 
Rev. H. S. Mills. In this he demon- 
strated that, when an individual placed 
himself in accord with God’s teachings, 
as set forth in his Word, the evidence of 
justification was plain—that in order to 
realize the truthfulness of this position 
the conditions precedent must be com- 
plied with. | 

Rev. J. F. Ellis gave one of his ad- 
mirable essays upon the subject, ‘‘The 
Seed-sowing of the Present, the Harvest 
of the Future,” showing how important it 
was to sow rightly, ifa harvest of good 
deeds and good influences in a commu-. 
nity was wanted. 

Rev. A. W. Bower, of Mt. Zion, in 
behalf of the Sunday-school Committee, 
presented a report showing Work among 
those bodies. | 

Resolutions of thanks to the people of 
Forest Grove for their hospitality, and to 
the O. & C. R. R. and Northern Pacific 
R. R. for reduction of fares to ministers 
and those in attendance at the Associa-- 
tion, were passed by unanimous vote. 

The next meeting of the Association: 
will be held at Salem. 

Rev. George Magoun, D.D. ,of Iowa, 
was invited to sit as a corresponding nen 
ber. 

C. H. Walker, being present, was ac- 
cepted as a delegate from the church at 
Prineville, Wasco county. | 

Rev. G. H. ani George 
Himes were appointed delegates to the 
next meeting of the Washington Territory 
Association, which will meet at Whatcom, 
August 20h. | 

Rev. F. McConaughey of Salem was 


| chosen as alternate to preach Association 


sermon, and Rev. E. Haskell of Walla 

Walla to deliver communion sermon next 

year. | 

Rev. A. J. Canney of Dakota was 

received as a member of this body, and, 

it is understood, will begin work in Lane 
county. | 

The constitution of the Association was 
amended in several respects, and what is 
known as the new creed, reported by a 
committee appointed by the last National 
Congregational Council, was adopted a3 a 
part thereof. 

Oa Saturday evening, the cause of edu-. 
cation was presented by Prof. A.T. Burnell, 
Steilacom, and President A. J. Anderzon, 
of Walla Walla, giving some account 
of their work in their respective places. 
Progress had been made in all reapects, 
and endeavor was made to lay broad 
and permanent foundations in a religious 
as well as a literary point of view, and 
establish, in fact as well as name, thor- 
ough Christian colleges. 

To the delight of all present, Rev. Geo. 
F. Magoun, D.D., for twenty-nine years 
connected with Iowa College, at Grinnell, 
lowa, twenty years of the time as Presi: 
dent, was called upon for a few remarks. 
Out of his rich experiences he gave many 
valuable suggestions in the conduct of 
college affairs, and urged upon all the 
value of wise provisions for the support 
of colleges; that until the financial foun- 
dation of all institutions of learning were 
well established they could not do thor- 
oughly efficient work. His plea for men 
to make provision in their wills for the 
endowment of colleges was an earnest 
one, and ougbt to produce good results. 

Sunday was filled with meetings. A 
prayer-meeting was held in the college 
chapel at 9:10 a. m., by those interested 
in home missionary work. Last year ‘‘To 
Abide in Christ”. was taken as the motto 
or watchword for the year; this year the 
motto is ‘‘ W hom to Know is Life Eternal.” 

At 11 o’ciock an excellent discourse 
was given by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, mis- 
siovary in Western Washington, whose 
subject was ‘‘Christ the Central Light of 
the World.” 3 

At 3 o’clock the privilege of hearing 
Rev. Dr. George F. Moises was given 
the people of Forest Grove, and the 
church was packed. An able and im- 
pressive discourse was given upon the 
subject of all Christians being ambassa- 
dora for Christ. 

At 6:30 in the evening a meeting of 
the Ministerial Association was held, at 
which a license to preach was given to 
President A. J. Anderson, of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla. 


Chinese. 


| At 8 o’clock a meeting was held in be- 


half of the several missionary societies 
connected with the Congregational body. 

The American Board of C. of F.M. 
was ably represented by Dr. Magoun, 
and he was followed by Rev. W. S. 
Hamlin, of Astoria, who spoke for the 
American Missionary Association, whose 
work is among the Negroes, Indians and 
Rev. A. W. Bower represent- 
ed the American Congregational Union, 
‘which body is doing good work in build- 
ing churches and parsonages, $105,000 
being spent in this way last year. Dr. 
Atkinson made astirring appeal in behalf 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and emphasized the necessity of its 
Support, as unless this was efficient in 
doing the work assigned it all efforte in 
other directions must fail; the work of 
this body will save the country from for- 


eign influence, and thus save all other 


interests. Rev. F. McConaughey spoke 
of the New West Educational Society, 
whose object it is to introduce Christian 
teachings and common schools in all 


localities of our. country where Mormon- 


ism now prevails. Much good had been 
been done in this direction, and he believ- 
ed it was the most practical solution of 
the vexed Mormon question. If Chris- 
tianity can educate the rising generation, 
the future will take care of iteelf. 

After the meeting was over, at 10:30 
Pp. M., a short business session was held. 

Rev. R. S. Stubbs was granted a let- 
ter of dismission from this body. 

Dexter’s ‘‘Hand Book of Congregation- 
alism” was adopted as the standard of 
Congregational usage in all matters per- 
taining to church membership. 

Invitation was extended to the Wash- 
ington Territory brethren to unite with 
this Association. | 
_ Much pleasure was expressed .by Rev. 
Mr. Mills at the presence of so many 
ministers and messengers from other 
churches, and especially that the Aesocia- 
tion of Western Washington was so well 
represented, and he felt that a profitable 
meeting had been held, which would re- 
sult in great good to all concerned, and 
bring churches into closer fellowship with 
each other. 

Rev. OC, C.Otis.and Rev. E. C. Oakley 
responded in a happy manner, and others 
spoke of the profitable time that had been 
spent at this Association. 

After devout prayer by Rev. Dr. At- 
kinson and Rev. H. S. Mills, and sing- 
ing of ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds,’’ the 
Association adjourned sine die. 


NOTES. 


A meeting of the Oregon and Washing- 


ton Home Missionary Soviety was held, 
and repor.s made by Dr. Atkinson, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and Revs. N. F. 
Cobleigh and C. C. Otis, general mis- 


'sionaries in Eastern and Western Wash- 


ington respectively. The officers of last 
year were re-elected. 

A new constitution was adopted, look- 
ing toward a union with the Washington 
Territory Association, with a plan for 
district associations, to attend to much of 
the local business. 

Two Indians, young ladies, represented 
the Skokomish church of Washington 
Territory. This is the first time any of 
the race were ever present at an Associa- 
tion. ‘The people of Forest Grove treated 
them very kindly, and they were most 


| cordially received by the Association. 


Several essays were requested for pub- 
lication in THE Paciric. | 

President A. J. Anderson of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, W. T., was licens- 
ed to preach by the Ministerial Associa- 
tion. 

The figures ‘‘1835’’-and ‘‘1885” were 
handsomely arranged over the platform, 
representing the fifty years of work, with 
the motto ‘‘ Hbenezer’’ (Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us) between them, the whole 
making a most suggestive and tasteful 
decoration for the church. | 

Uuited prayer throughout the Associa- 
tion for the abiding of the Holy Spirit 
was made a special feature of the last 
year, and answers to prayer was visi- 
ble in many directions. This year 
‘‘Knowiog Christ’ is the theme around 
which the prayers of the churches will 
center, and it is hoped that the work 
for the Master will be greater than ever 
before. A great responsibility rests upon 
us aa professing Christians, and in God's 
strength we humbly desire to go forward 
to do his will, according to the strength 
given us. 

A pleasant feature of the Association 
was the reunion of those who had been 
students at Oberlin. Twenty-five were 
present, and a permanent organization 
affected, out of which, from the known 
character of the members thereof, a strong 


influence for good will result. 
G. H. H. 


An Indorsement. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the embodiment of a living, practi- 
cal Christianity. It embraces the whole 
man. Like the dear Master, it goes after 
the lost. It befriends -the friendless. 
It provides a bome for the homeless. 
There is the warmth. of the domestic 
hearthstone in the young men’s palatial 
mansion. The attractive parlors, the 
cordial welcome, the brotherly hand, 
touch the stranger’s heart in a strange 
city. There has been no such response 
to the wants of his nature since he left 
the parental roof. He is no longer alone 


closed the day's 


called home only four months after he 


fa that loneliest of all solitudee, a large 


city. Good impulses are excited. He 
takes a stronger, heartier grip on life, 
and bows his knee in gratitude to his 
father’s God. The mother, in the far- 
away country cottage, bids her darling 
boy a long and tender farewell, feels an 
agonizing heart-throb as he passes around 
the corner waving his handkerchief, and 
is lost to sight. But when the letter 
comes, conveying the glad tidings, ‘‘] 
have joined the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and have found warm friends, 
genial fellowship, and something like the 
happiness and sacredness of the home 
circle,’ amid her tears she cries, ‘*Thank 
God! My boy is safe.” If the unbeliev- 
ing Theodore Parker, after reading Way- 
land’s ‘‘Life of Judson’”—a model biog- 
raphy of a peerless man—could write, 
with wet eyes, io his journal, ‘‘If Chris- 
tian missions had done nothing more than 
to build up such a character, it is worth 
all it cost’; we may say of our holy 
Christianity, if it had done nothing else 
than to inspire the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, it deserves the encomium and 
gratitude of mankind.— New York Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Prof. Godet, one of the beat European 
biblical scholars, is at the head of a com- 
mittee that is publishing a revised version 
of the Bible in French. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8.8. Smiru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. WaARpren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
ee Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

ries. 


Miss Woodhull’s Letter. 


(Concluded.) 


Near the top of the mountain we found 
a temple of white; we were gathering 
ferns and maple leaves; the little four- 
year-old of the party amused himself by 
pulling the bell-rope used to arouse the 
gods and secure their attention. The 

ell rang loud and long, but the devotees 
in the temp!e went on with their for- 


| malities, not at all disturbed by the irrev- 


erent worshiper. From this point began 
the walk out to the fall, by a narrow 
path with perpendicular hills upon the 
left, and on the right a deep ravine, back 
of which rose mountain after mountain, 
with valleys intervening. The gay-colored 
maples alternating with the evergreens, 
the bright lights on the summits of the 
mountains, changing into dark shadows 
in the valleys, all combined to make the 
walk a succession of ever-varying sur- 
prises and delights, until we stood before 
the beautiful waterfall. 

Spreading our rugs upon a platform 
near by, we ate our lunch, after which 
the gentlemen invited us to a climb 
around the bac of the fall to get a view 
from the top, assuring us that without it 
we had not seen the fall. But we de- 
clined, satisfied with the beauty before us, 
without the romance of a difficult climb. 
On the way back, the declining sun gave 
us an entirely different panorama from the 
une we had enjoyed a few hours before. 
By the time we had returned to our jinri- 
kishas we were glad to exchange walking 
for riding. Never did prancing horses 
rush towards home and a well-filled crib 
with better courage and more persever- 
auce than did our coolies that night. 
We reached the bridge on the outskirts 
of the city just as the twilight was giving 
place to darkness. The soft colors on the 
horizon above the dark-green hills, the 
evening shadows on the surrounding 
fields, the trees and shrubs around the 
clear stream, mirrored so distinctly in its 
bosom, was the beautiful picture which 
pleasure. Sunday 
morning we started early to attend San- 


day-school, stopping on our way to look 


in at Mr. Sawyama’s church, which was 
the first to attempt self-support. When 
we arrived at the school we found the lit- 
tle church, with capacity to seat about 
one hundred, filed, and, what was to us 
a noticeable feature, the number of adults 
equaled, if it did not outnumber, that of 
the children. All the church members 
are expected to attend Sunday-school. 
At the close of the lessons, Mr. Homma, 
the acting pastor of the church, addressed 
the school. Dr. Kita came in with his 
class, which, for lack of room, he is oblig- 
ed to take to a neighboring house. He 
sat with folded hands, and listened at- 
tentively to the speaker. The lately ap- 
pointed editor of the Christian paper in 
Osaka also came in; he has a slight 
moustache and a thoughtful face. We 
took great interest in seeing these native 
workers, for upon them depends the fu- 
ture progress of the gospel in Japan. 
The Government, awakening to the tem- 
poral benefits of Christianity, will patronize 
it for .he same, and there is great need 
for earnest Christian workers to teach 
the deeper spiritual truths, if souls are to 
be won for Christ in Japan. God seems 
to be dealing strangely with the little 
bande of disciples in Osaka. Mr. Uya- 
hera, a young man of great promise, was 


had finished his studies, and was tbe reg- 
ular, ordained pastor of this church. 
Now, Mr. Sawyama, one of their most 
consecrated workers, has consumption, 
and is only able to work during the sum- 
mer months. In the -afteruoon some of 
our party went to hear Mr. Miyagama, — 
the most eloquent pastor in Japan. But 
eloquence in an unknown tongue must 
ever be taken largely on faith, and we 
enjoyed a call from him one evening, 
when he spoke English to us much bet- 
ter. In the evening Miss Gardner ani I 
walked out to Tenma, to a little church 
holding its meeting in a native house, 
used for a kindergarten during the weck. 
I drew a pair of socks over my shoes, and 
gat down on the mats with the others. 
But the sexton, observing that I did not 
sit with the grace of a native, brought 
me a bench. The audience consisted of 
twenty-seven men, twenty-one women 
and some half-dozen children, while the 
Jittle court around the open door was fill- 
ed with wayside hearers, who listened 
attentively, the most of them staying 
through the closing prayer. We went 
home that night, saying, ‘‘ What has God 
wrought in a land which, after the mas- 
sacre of Simabara, raised the infamous 
inscription -over the burial place of its 
victims, ‘So long as the sun warms the 
earth, let no Christian be so bold as to 
come to Japan, and let all know that the 
king of Spain himself, or the Christians, 
God, or the great God of all, if he violate 
this command, shall pay for it with his 
head?’”’ Dr. Kita does a good deal 
of evangelistic work as he goes about 
among his patients. Oae of his lady pa- 
tients. grew tired of his urging her to be- 
come a Christian, and decided to go and 
consult a doctor at Kioto. It happened 
that Mrs. Kita went up on the same 
steamer. The lady wished that Mrs. 
Kita would speak to her, but, instead, 
she sat quietly reading her Bible. At 
last, the lady took a Bible and began to 
read herself. Some missionaries from 
China noticing her, tried to converse 
with her by signs, not knowing the Jap- 
anese. The lady wondered why it was 
that every one who read the Bible was — 
so kind to her. Shecould not get rid of 
the thought. Rising early the next day 

after her return home, she went to Dr. — 
Kita, and spent the whole forenoon read- 
ing the Bible and in prayer. The result 
was she became a Christian, and her little 
girl is now in the mission school. Mon- 

day afternoon we visited the castle 

grounds to see the massive stones in the 

wal's. After a considerable delay, and 

having our passport copied by three offi- 

cials, we were allowed to walk around 

the empty grounds. From the highest 

point, where stood the old castle, there 

is a fine view of the city and surrounding 

country, with the inland sea in the dis- 

tance. A large, white building was 

pointed out to us as the Mint, which is 

second only to the one in Philadelphia. 

From these grounds we rode out through 

Temple street, to the chrysanthemum - 


Show, which must be ceen to be appreci- 


ated, for it is unique and baffles descrip- 
tion. Returning home, we _ passed 
through Theater street—there was no 
need to ask its name. If one can judge 
from the outside of the buildings and the 
character of the street, this world-wide 
favorite amusement among pleasure-seek- 
ing people is not omen by heathen 
accessories. On Tuesday we called on 
Mr. Sawyama in the hospital. He has 
been in America, and speaks English 
readily. He is reticent, and not wont to 
talk about himself; but, in answer to our 
inquiries, told us about his conversion and 
how, at first, he could not see any dif- 
ference between the writings of Confucius 
and the Bible. Now that he is laid aside 
from active service, he thinks his part of 
the work is to pray. And God has rich- 
ly falfilled for him the promise, ‘All 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.” Early 
Wednesday morning we left Osaka, 
which, with its many rivers and canals, 
crossed by no less than a hundred bridges, 
has well been called the ‘‘Venice of Ja- 
pan.’” At Kobe we had just time to look 
in upon the women’s school, where were 
a larze class listening with close attention * 
to their teacher, who was kept quite 
busy answering their bright and, some- 
times, puzzling questions. Near by is 
the girls’ school—beautiful for situation, 
commanding a fice view of Yeddo bay. 
This school is doing, on a larger scale, 
the same work as the one in Osaka. 
Late that afternoon we again took up sea 
life, and the next morning we were in the 
inland sea. The pleasure of that day 
would alone repay one for crossing the 
Pacifie. All descripiions of this ‘‘sea of 
glass’’ are tame, after seeing it with 
one’s own eyes. We were anchored sev- 
eral hours io the harbor of Nagasaki. 
The rain prevented our going on shore, 
but we were quite content to enjoy the 
enchanting ecenery and let the city go. 
As we weighed anchor that night, we 
felt that we had bid adieu to Japan, 
with her pleasant jiurikisha rides, mu- 
sical names and glorious chrysanthe- 
mums, and that our faces were fairly 
turned towards China, the land of our 
adoption, where we go, not because the 
roud, self-satisfied, foreigner-hating 
hinese are calling us to come and help 
them, but in pce al to our Saviour’s 
command, ‘‘Go, teach all nations!” 


H. 0. W. 
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THE PaciFic: SaN FRANcISscO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jury 22, 1995, 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


[Read by the Rev. H. L. Bates before the 
Oregon and Washington Association, which 
met at Forest Grove last month, and publish- 
ed by request.] 

This is an age of power. Men realize 
more than ever to-day how mighty the 
forces are which operate upon their desti- 
nies and subserve their ends. This is 
true, not only in the physical and intellec- 
tual world, but also in the spiritual 
realm. ‘There is a force at work in £0- 
ciety, molding men’s characters and 
changing the characters of nations, which 
all men can but feel, even though it 


“works in secret and its presence does not 


reveal itself to sight cr touch. Truly, 
‘the wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

All things real are not necessarily tan- 
gible to the outward senses. These bod- 
ies of ours, which we can see and han- 
dle, are no more real entities than our 
souls, which only mind can see and feel. 
So, there is this mizhty force at work 
upon the hearts of men, moving them al- 
most irresistibly at times, which is not 
bodily, not material, above sense, infinite, 
divine! known only by the effects which 
it produces in the realm in which it 
works. 

We are living, then, above all things, 
in an age of spiritual power, under the 
dispengation of the Holy Spirit; and in. 
this age be is doing his greatest work. 
The Day of Pentecost was truly a crisis 
in the lives of that band of disciples gath- 
ered in an upper room and waiting for the 
promised enduement of power, but it was 
as truly a crisis in the world’s history; 
not that the third person of the Trioity 
had not forever existed, but on that day 
his full and complete sway over the 
hearts of men began, and from that day 
to this his influence has been mightily 
felt, and has transformed the world and 
has altered the development and destiny 
of every soul to which it bas come; and 
what has been accomplished 18 only a be- 
ginning of what is to be! 

Thie ‘‘wider and more abundant out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, which charac- 
terizes the Ubristian dispensation,” had 
been clearly foretold by the voice of 
prophecy, which described our age.as one 
in which the Spirit shall be poured out 
upon all flesh, the sons and daughters of 
men shall prophesy, and dreams and vis- 
ions shall be seen by young and old; the 
wilderness shall become a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful field shall be counted a 
forest, the work of righteousness shall be 
peace ard the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance forever. 


The Lord shall put his Spirit within 
men and cause them to walk in his stat- 
utes, and they shall keep his judgments 
and do them. Finally, our Saviour 
promised his disciples, just before he lef: 
them, that he would send them another 
comforter, who should abide with them 
forever, even the Spirit of Truth. 

We have, then, this transcendent fact, 
this blessed presence, in the Church and 
and in the world at large—-we are to con- 
sider what his work is, in a specific way, 
in what different ways bis activity is felt. 
There are diversities of operations, but 
the selfsame Spirit; and though I might 
describe these operations in quite a vari- 
ety of ways, I think it will be sufficient 
for our purpose if we consider the work 
of the Spirit under three heads: (1) To 
regenera'e men. (2) To reproduce Ubrist 
in his disciples. (3) To endue the 
Church with power. 

I. To regenerate men. How large a 
truth that men ueed the Holy Spirit to 
lead them te the Father! It was our 
Lord’s plain declaration that ‘he, when 
he is come, will reprove men of sin and 
of righteousness and of the judgment.” 
‘“‘Kixcept a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” It is because the Spir- 
it strives with the sinner and shows him 
his lost condition, and, by his subduing, 
softening influences, prepares his heart 
for the planting of the gospel, that sinners 


are ever brought out of darkness into 


light and peace. Men 


may have 


some knowledge of sin without the 


Spirit's help. 1t presents appalling pict- 
which even the natural man 
Bometime3 shudders. Men have noble 
impulses, generous feelings, high and 
lofty aspirations towards what is true 
and pure and beautiful. The heart of 
man may be totally depraved, but it is 
not always totally corrupt. And yet, 
without the Spirit’s help, the world has 
yet to discover that men actually turn 
from and leave, altogether, the bondage 
of sin; that there is, in the natural man, 
apy power to save himeelf from destruc- 
tion. No, these noble impulses and ten- 
der feelings are all too quickly and too 


uniformly dissolved in the sharp and bit- 


ter acid of human selfishness; and the 
disciples of the dreary gospel of culture, 
or of salvation by some other way, have 
yet to show that men do not and will not 
forever need this convicting, sof:ening, 
breaking power of the Holy Spirit to 
bring their hearts into the true relation 
of Sonship to the Father. 

Is it not fair to demand of those who 
say that all this is a delusion and a 
dream, that they should show us some- 
thing like the same results wrought by 
merely human agency? 

If the Holy Spirit be not a regenerator, 
a cause adequate to the change in regen- 
eration must be provided and is demand- 
ed. Ifthe world can be regenerated and 
lifted - and purified, and men’s hearts 
cleansed and the world freed from the 
curse and load of sin, without the aid of 
the Spirit, ought we not to begin to see 
some clear signs of it in this day of light 
and culture? 

As it is, the sad record of the ages shows 


but one constantly increasing downward 


tendency in the natural man and a_per- 
sistent refusal toturnto God. Wherever 


the Bible has gone, with its regenerating, : 


convicting power, it has mowed down 
men’s stubborn wills with the Spirit's 
sword of trath, and has brought men 
into glad submission to their rightful 

II. But let us now consider the sec- 
ond form of the Spirit’s work in re- 
producing Christ in his disciples. 

The beginning of this work was usher- 
ed in by a scene unique in history. A 
band of Christ’s followers are gathered io 
an upper room, waiting, they themselves 
hardly knew for what, when suddenly a 
strange and mysterious phenomenon is 
witnessed; mysterious and hitherto un- 
known powers are suddenly bestowed 
upon these disciples, But no lest strange 


and tle rush'nz wind, acd gift of tongue:, 
was the wonderful transformation sud- 
denly wrought that day in the characters 
and lives of those assembled there. It 
was, indeed, the supreme crisis of their 
lives. Before that time they were, to all 
appearances, very commonplace Jews, of 
rather low station in life. As one had 
said of them: ‘‘Self-seeking, avaricious, 


‘petty and narrow in their ideas and aims. 


The best one among them, he whom Jesus 
chose as a companion, fled from him on 
his arrest; the one with the boldest and 
most marked character denied all knowl- 
edge of him with oaths, and after his 
death went immediately to bis nets and 
fishing again.’’ They were, indeed, Christ’s 
followers, but how weak and faint-heart- 
had been their devotion hitherto; how 
stupid and dull of comprehension had they 
been; how poorly prepared to take up the 
work Christ had left for them to do! 


change! After this day without a single 
exception, they gave themeelves up to 
lives of heroic sacrifice such as the world 
bas never surpassed. ‘‘There was no dan- 
ger which they did not dare, no disgrace, 
no ignominy, no torture, which they did 
not endure; dying martyrs at the end, 
and avowedly doing this by the strength 
which came to them on that day.” The 


Holy Spirit had iofused into each 
one the Spirit of the Master, 
and the effects of that Pentecostal 


blessing the world has felt from that day 
to this, and we to-day are the monuments 
of iis power. 

Such -a work as was wrought in. the 
lives and characters of this handful of 
Galileans, the Holy Spirit is still carry- 
ing on in the lives and characters of the 
race. Men’s hearts are still transformed 
and illuminated by the same mighty 
light that dawned on the day of Pente- 
cost. That same mysterious power that 
came tothe apostles, and out of coarse 
human material made them martyrs, 
saints, and preachers of unselfishness, 
comes into men’s hearts to-day and car- 
ries on unto prefection the work which 
conversion only begins. 

Men learn to endure and struggle and 
fight spiritual battles against great odds, 
and in the face of constant defeat, sup- 
ported and inspired by this divine power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Weak women, with but little moral 
courage to resist temptation, are made 
strong and invincible against the fiercest 
temptations which assail their nature. 
Evil tendencies and fierce passions ac- 
cumulate with constantly increasing force 
as the years.go by, and something more 
is needed than a single act of turning from 
an uvlovely past. A perverted will and 
depraved sensibilities are poor supports 
for one just starting out in the Christian 
race, even with the cleanest purposes and 
the most complete renunciation of the 
past. 

But converts who enter at once upon 
the privilege which ia not granted to the 
world, are filled with the Spirit, strength- 
ened with his strength, and are able to 
cast off the old man with his deeds, and 
to gain the victory over the evil passions 
and downward tendencies which once 
held them in bondage. The discouraging 
coutest which goes on in the soul’s battle- 
ground becomes, instead, the soul’s vic- 
tory through faith. In short, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, which is ths ex- 
perience of all true believers when they 
receive Christ intotheir hearts, makes 
them partakers, more and more of Christ’s 
power and mind and spirit. It makes 
men more Christ-like in character and 
aim and work. All that go tomake upa 
Christlike character are the legitimate 
fruits of the Holy Spirit, and ‘*if any man 
hath not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his.”’ 

It was with sad and heavy hearts that 
the disciples of Christ beard him talk of 
going away from them, Jf their Master 
were to be taken away from them in per- 
son, it seemed as though his work in the 
world must cease. | 

They had not the strength, nor the wis- 
dom, nor the courage to carry it on unto 
perfectiou, and they were slow to compre- 
hend that it was expedient for them that 
he should go away; that the work of the 
Holy Spirit, invisible, intangible and mys- 
terious, was more valuable than Christ’s 
bodily presence, his miracles and work. 
And yet, behold the result! Instead of 
a few weak men, courageous and strong 
only when Christ was in their visible pres- 
ence, they become everywhere strong 
and full of courage, because they take 
this invisible presence with them every- 
where, and Christ is no longer in one 
place at a time, but everywhere, where 
the Spirit reproduces him in his disciples. 
Indeed, we might say that all the of- 
fices of the Spirit are combined in thie one 
thing, the reproduction of Christ in the 

e. 

When he regenerates‘and sanctifies men, 
when he teaches them the truth, when 
he is their comforter-and guide and 
strength in times of trial and doubt and 
weakness, when he endues men with 
power, it is that men may grow up unto 
perfection, unto the measure of stature 
of the fulness of Christ and go on multi- 
plying still further this transformation in 
the hearts of other men, until Christ shall 
reign in all hearts and be completely im- 
aged there. 

This is the Spirit’s work. This is what 


we, as Servants and ministers of Christ, are 


and wonderful than the cloven tongues, 


But, almost in a moment, how great the 


striving to do—to aid tbe Spirit’s work; 
and do we not need, indeed, first of all, 
the baptism of the S;irit ourselves, that 
Christ may be reproduced in us, that the 
fruits of the Spirit shall be first brought 
forth in us, so that he may work 
through us in regenerating and sanc- 
tifying others? | 

Oh, this transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit! 

A little Scotch girl, converted ynder 
W hitfield’s preaching, was asked if her 
heart was changed. ‘‘Something, I know, 
is changed,’ she said. ‘‘It may be 
the world, it may be my heart. 
There i3 a great change some- 
where, for everything is different from 
what it once was.” 

Must there not, truly, be a great change 
somewhere before this world, weary and 
miserable and eadly stained with sin, shall 
be renewed and cleansed and wrought 
into the likeness of Christ? It can be 
done if men will only let the Spirit do his 
work in their hearts, if the Church is faith- 
ful to her trust, if the Spirit’s instruments, 
his Word of Truth and his faithful servants, 
do their God-appointed work. 

We cannot make too much of thia great 
truth, that it is by the Spirit that men 
are converted and brought to Christ; and 
that it is the Spirit’s power that keeps 
men converted and leads them on unto 
prefection. | 

Christian workers grow discouraged 
eometimes because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, and because men go astray 
eo easily and quickly; but there ig no 
need of discouragement if we remember 
God’s abundant promises. It is not in 
man to turn. men; it is not in man to 
keep himself unto the end; but it is the 
Spirit.of God always that worketh in us. 
If, instead of trying to do it all ourselves, 
we would trust in God more, and simply 
let him work through us, we should not 
wonder simply whether great blessings 
will ever come to the churches; we should 
have a right to expect that great bless- 
ings will come; and we should not be dis- 
appointed. 

And then I think we cannot value too 
bighly, as a moral and spiritual force in 
the world, the influence which men have, 
who have felt in something like its full- 
ness the Spirit’s power in producing a 
Christ-likeness in them. | 

There is a good old-fashioned word 
that seems to have fallen somewhat into 
disrepute in these days, which we cannot 
afford to lose it seems to me, and that is 
“piety.” It deseribes just the kind of men 
who are most needed in the pulpit and in 
the pew; men of piety, good men, Christ- 
like men; and I[ believe that a minister 
who gives the impression that he isa 
man of genuine piety, a good man in pur- 
pose and life, though he may be possess- 
ed of very mediocre talents, will have 
more influence with men, and will, in the 
long run, do more genuine, lasting work 
for the Master, than a brilliant preacher, 
a smart preacher, or one with great social 
influence. If there is one thing the 
world always believes in, it is genuine- 
ness, and the servant of God needs 
Christ’s character reproduced in his heart 
in order to have weight with men and to 
be believed in by them. 

ILI. I pass now to the third method in 
which the Spirit does his work—The en- 
duement of the Church with power. It 
ig not enough for the best and last result 
desired that the Spirit should work direct- 
ly upon the hearts of individual sinners, 
to turn them from sin and a state of re- 
bellion against God. Itis a part of the 
divine plan that men should themselves 
act as the Spirit’s instruments in doing 
his work in the world. This is the 
Churcb’s high, prerogative; for this pur- 
pose Christ’s disciples were set apart and 
endued with power. Hence it is that 
men need the Spirit for something more 
than his moving, regenerating power; they 
need him for something more than the 
completion of the work of grace in their 
own hearts and lives. It is not enough 
to be good men simply; the apostles were 
that before the day of Pentecost, and 
yet they waited for a more complete 
equipment for the warfare in which they 
had to engage. The Church needs, as 
truly to-day as ever, just what the dis- 
ciples waited for and received on the day 
of Pentecost. She needs the Spirit’s 
power. As some one says, ‘‘A success- 
ful Christian worker is a man of good- 
ness and faith, plus being filled with the 
Holy Ghost.”’ The Church’s work is to 
be done ‘‘not by believers, as men, or as 
good men, or a8 men accepting and main- 
taining the truth as it is in Jesus,” but 
by men having all these qualifications, 
and having also the Pentecostal blessing 
besides. 

The Church of Christ is not simply an 
organization of believers, bound by cove- 
nanted obligations of mutual help and 
sympathy, it is also what the Bible repre- 
sents it, the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and wherever he abides there must be 
manifested and felt his power. 

So, I say, the early disciples not only 
needed and waited for and received this 
enduement of power before they could 
carry on Christ’s work, but we need it 
to-day, and we as surely have the prom- 
ise of it. The words of Peter to the ae- 
sembly people on the day of Pentecost 
are perfectly explicit: ‘‘Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins; 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; for the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all tbat are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” And, surely, if the apostles need- 
ed such a baptiem, no less do we in this 
day and age of the world, for Satan is 
etill as bold and subtle, men’s hearts are 
still as obdurate and stubborn. God’s 
servants are still as weak in themselves 
as ever, and the preaching of the Cross 
is still foolishness and a stumbling-block 
to those who are fast in the bondage of 
sin. 
‘Let us keep a firm grasp upon this 
blessed truth, therefore, that the ‘power 
of the Vhurch is mighty to the pulling 
down of Satan’s stronghold, the world is 
being transformed and saved, apparently 


by men; servants of God, with but little 
native power and humble gifte. Mediocre 
talents are yet able to convince and con- 
vert the subtlest and wisest among men, 
simply because of the Spirit's power 
working through men as his instrument. 
It is not man converting men to God, but 
God converting men through man. 

And then, be it remembered, this is a 
real gift. It isno imaginary thing, a 
fancied addition of power resulting from 
greater zeal and earnestness, an impulse 
given to the emotions and passions which 
before were dormant. Johnand Paul and 
Peter were more than zealous men, more 
than enthusiasts or fanatics. Nothing 
but the presence of the Spirit is adequate 
to account for the result. The Spirit not 
only influenced and inspired them, He 
dwelt in them and they possersed hia 

wer. 

Again, it did not consist in mere 
miraculous powers. These were given 
to the disciples in those early days, and 
for peculiar purposes, but they wronght 
miracles before the day of Pentecost, be- 
fore Chriet left them in order that the 
Spirit, the Comforter, might come; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
baptism of Pentecost added anything to 


ready possessed them. The Church 
does not need these miraculous powers 
to-day, but she needs as sorely to-day as 
ever the Spirit’s power to perform a 
greater deed than the healing of the sick 
or the raising of the dead; namely, the 
conversion of a rebellious. and sin-cursed 
world. 

We may gain some insight into what 
the Spirit really imparts to men by 
studying that last memorable discourse of 
Christ to his disciples, in which he re- 
veals to them co clearly the promise of 
the Spirit. He was to come to them as 
the Spirit of Truth, and his chief func- 
tion was to teach them all things and to 
bring all things to their remembrance 
whatsoever Christ had said unto them. 
He was to testify of Christ to them, that 
they in turn might bear faithful witness 
of Christ to men. He was to guide them 
into all truth. The Spirit, then, is the 
great Truth-Teacher of God’s children, 
and he is able to give them what no 
amount of education, or merely human 
study of God’s Word even, no force of 
intellect, even of the highest kind, could 
possibly give—-a ‘‘swift and positive appre- 
hension of the truth,’’ and the power to 
bring that truth home tothe minds of 
other men. So, | say again, it was an 
actual gift. It is to-day a _ real 
thing, a thing of power. There is 
nothing so. mighty in .the world as 
truth; and when the great truth Re- 
vealer comes and dwells in men and be- 
stows upon them his power, there is no 
withstanding his influence. An English 
visitor in San Francisco, afew years ago, 
was shown the cable-cars,and as he obeerv- 
ed the ease and celerity, and, withal, the 
almost resistless force with which they 
moved along without any visible motive 
power, he exclaimed at the astonishing 
result, and added, ‘‘But where is the 
power? Where is the power?” So we 
might naturally ask, ‘‘Where is the pow- 
er?” a3 we behold the difficult task which 


the stupendons results which she has ac- 
complished in the past eighteen centuries; 
but there is no cause for wonder when we 
look back to the day of Pentecost and 
what it presaged for the world. Let but 
the Spirit of Truth be embodied it the 
Church, and Satau’s kingdom must soon 
be overthrown. 

And, then, it seems to me this fact 
that the Holy Spirit is pre eminently the 
Truth-Teacher enables us sufficiently to 
guard against perversions of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. The power of the 
Holy Spirit is not mere frenzy and ex- 


sometimes among certain ignorant and 
emotional religionists, and which men call 
‘‘the power.”’ The power of the Holy 
Spirit does mzan feeling, and that of the 
purest, divinest kind; but it means, pre- 
eminently, the clearest, most vivid and 
positive apprehension and conviction of 
divine truth, and its normal effect on the 
human soul is to broaden and expand its 
powers, not to contract them or confine 
them in one narrow channel of mere feel- 
ing. | 

The men of greatest spiritual power in 
the Church’s history, have been men of 
broad judgment, great practical sagaci- 
ty, and keen discernment of the needs cof 
men and the surest methods of meeting 
them. They have not always been men 
necessarily of ‘the greatest intellect, but 
they have been men of power, practical 
men, successful men! 

Such men as Paul and John and Peter, 
Wesley, Nettleton, Finney and Moody, 
show that the true power is not mere 
wild delirium and excitement, but a real, 
practical, successful thing. Would that 


| there were ten thousand more such men 


to-day to do battle against the power of 
evil! 
that is needed, mere zeal; some men are 
very zealous, very much in earnest, whom 
we set down as unsound and unwise, be- 
cause the Spirit’s great weapon of Divine 
Truth does not seem to be in their hand. 
Thomas Munzer, the leader of a band’ of 


declared that ‘the who hath the spirit 
hath true faith, although he should never 
once in all his life see the Holy Script- 
ures”; but when men thus ignore the 
Spirit’s most potent agency in accomplish- 
ing his work, it may well be doubted 
whether he does indeed dwell in them. 
The natural powers of man are all taken 
under the sway of the Spirit, and men 
are developed in all their parts, not in a 
one-sided, narrow and unsymmetrical 
‘manner; the mind is illuminated, the 
conviction of truth deepened, the feelings 
enkindled and the moral courage strength- 
ened, so that in all his paris the servant 
of God is better fitted for his great work. 

Brethren, are not such men what the 
Church most needs to-day? Men of keen 
intellect and practical skill, if possible, 


the miraculous powers of those who al-— 


the Church has to perform, and, witbal, . 


citement, it is not that excrescence of the 


Christian religion which is witnessed 


It is not mere earnestness, then, 


fanatics which arose in the days of Luther, 


| climate of the Sandwich Islands. 


‘men of earnest piety and undoubted in- | 


| 


tegrity, from whom all the dross of self- 
‘shneas and worldliness has been burned 
out by the Spirit’s sanctifying fire, and 
added to all this the Spirit’s transcend- 
ent, invincible power! Men in whom 


‘the Spirit constantly abides, who do not 


work as mere men, but through whom 
the Spirit works for the advancement of 
Chriat’s kingdom in the world! Oh 
that the churches in all this fair north- 
west might have, in all its fullness, a rich 
Pentecostal baptizm of the Spirit's pow- 
er! We have other things sufficient— 
money, intellects, human hearts to work 
upon. Ob! let us not go forth until the 
enduement shall come, and let us be sure 
that we remove every obstacle in the way 
of its speedy coming upon the churches. 
What are: we? What are all these 
churches, even after fifty years of labor 
and prestige, without this Spirit’s endue- 
ment with power? St. Theresa, a devout 
woman of the Middle Ages, set about 
raising money to found a convent, with 
only three ha’ pence toetart with. People 
laughed at her small beginning, but, with 
earnest soul, she replied: ‘‘ Theresa” and 
three ha’pence are nothing; but God and 
three ha’ pence are incalcuable!”’ 

The next fifty years should be, above 
all things, fifty years of power; and 
there is no reason why they should not 
see the days of the Book of Acts coming 
again, with even tenfold their success. 
Let us pray for such a mighty outpouring 
of God’s Spirit upon the ministry and 
npon the churches that the unlearned 
and the rebellious all about us, seeing us, 
shall be convinced of all, and, falling 
down on their faces, shall worship God, 
because they see of a truth that God is 
in us. 
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HONOLULU, - HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
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any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
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schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
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UNION HOTEL 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL DeEpotT, N. Y. City. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 


One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr‘ce. 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 

je"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
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to the bright, sunny-haired bride of 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1885. } 


THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 
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Cirle. 


THE IDEAL. 


I think the song that’s sweetest 
Is the one that’s never sung; 
That lies at the heart of the singer, 
Too grand for mortal tongue. 
And sometimes in the silence, 
Between the day and night, 
He fancies that the measure 
Bid farewell to the light. 


A picture that is fairer 
Than all that have a part 
Among the masterpieces 
In the marble halls of art, 
Is the one that haunts she painter 
In all his golden dreams, 
And to the painter only 
A real picture seems. 


The noblest, grandest poem 
Lies not in blue and gold, 
Among the treasured volumes 
That rosewood bookshelves hold; 
But in bright and glowing visions 
It comes to the poet’s brain, 
And when he tries to grasp it 
He finds his efforts vain. 


A fairy hand from dreamland 
Beckons up here and there, 
And when we strive to clasp it 
It vanishes into air. 
And thus our fair ideal 
Floats always just before, 
And we, with longing spirits, 
Reach for it evermore. 
—Atlantic. 


Mrs. Stone’s Second Drive With Con- 
sequences. 


“QC Tom!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stone, as 
she entered her husband’s study, with an 
open letter in her hand, ‘‘Cousin Ella is 
coming this noon to stay over the Sab- 
bath! Jsn’t it provoking that you have 
promised to exchange with Mr. Newell?” 

“Well, yes; I’m rather sorry; but 

ou’ll have a good visit without me, and 
I shall feel happier than I should to 
leave you alone,”’ replied ber husband 


three weeks, who had come to share his 
home and work in Derringville. 

‘T wouldn’t mind, Tom, if you would 
only wait till morning. It certainly can’t 
be any worse for you to drive to Trifton 
on Sunday than for Mr. Newell to come 
over here.”’ Most irresistible was the coax- 
ing tone and the kiss which accompanied 
the words: ‘‘Just think what a lovely 
time we could have this afternoon; you 
could take us out to Mr. Peck’s farm; 
and the drive, the fresb milk and berries 
would be such a treat to Ella! Won't 
you wait? I want you to!’’ 

‘‘You know, Minnie, I wouldn’t re- 
fuse a wish of your dear little heart for 
the world if I could help it; but I have 
always been very careful to avoid driv- 
ing on the Sabbath, even for an exchang- 
ed service, when it is possible to go on 
Saturday. I want my example to be at 
least as good as my preaching, love.” 

‘‘Doesn’t the Bible say something 
about the Sabbath being for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath?’’ urged the deter- 
mined pleader. ‘‘Seems to me the Word 
of God very plainly teaches that we may 
carry certain notions too far.” 

Mr. Stone drew his wife into a chair 
beside him, as he answered: ‘*That 
verse doesn’t stand alone, Minnie; it 
reads: ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath; therefore, 
the Son of Man is Lord_also of the Sab- 
bath.’ Don’t you think, dear, that last 


clause explained the first somewhat? The | 


Sabbath was made for man that he might 
serve, not his own pleasure, but the 
blessed Son of man, who is Lord of the 
Sabbath!’ 

‘Yes, but preaching is serving the 
Lord, I’m sure; and if it is right to 
preach, I don’t see why it isn’t right to 
go in your own conveyance to the place 
of preaching.” 

‘So it would be could I get there no 
other way; but in this case I can. If I 
take the train this afternoon I shall obey 
the spirit of the Bible, which indicates 
that we are to avoid on the Sabbath any 
work which we can do on another day. 
Besides, if I wait till to-morrow to go to 
Trifton, for the sake of a drive this af- 
ternoon, it will seem to me just as wrong 
as if I took this very pleasure drive on 
the Lord’s Day.’’ 

‘Well, may be you’re right,” was the 
reply; ‘‘but I don’t think it would be so 
very wrong. I don’t believe it would be 
any worse than to grieve your wife; and 
I shall feel awfully if you don’t stay and 
help to make Ella’s visit pleasant.” 

A roguish pout made the face before 
Mr. Stone only the more bewitching, 
thus increasing his perplexity. This was 
the first time any difference of opinion 
had arisen between the husband and wife 
since the day he had promised to shield 
her from all possible sorrow and trouble 
while life should last. The idea of griev- 
lng his wife was distressing to the young 
minister’s heart, and opened the way for 
the following course of reasoning with 
himself: ‘*Many ministers always drive 
on the Sabbath to neighboring towns, 
Where they are to preach. J wonder if it 
18 possible that I am unnecessarily strict?”’ 
There was, certainly, a shade of relent- 
Ing in the tone in which he replied: ‘‘I 
can't bear to deny you any pleasure, 

innie; [—”’ 

The wife’s quick ear detected the 
change, and she shrewdly followed up 
her advantage by saying: ‘‘You will be 
hice, won’t you, Tom, and stay just this 
once?’’ while to the words was added the 
argument of another kiss. 

Slowly came the anewer: ‘“‘If it will 
make you very happy, dear, perhaps | 
can wait; but, really, my wife, I do it 
under a protest.”’ 

‘‘Oh, certainly, you shall make every 
Sort of protestation; and I think you are 
Just ag good as you can be to stay over 
till to-morrow! We shall have such a 
hice time you won’t regret it.’ 

With theee words, Mrs. Stone hurried 
away to complete preparations for the | 
reception of the guest, while her rever- 
end husband was left to meditate upon 
the wisdom—or the folly—of his decis- 
lon. If the pastor regretted the promised 


delay, he was, at all events, too gener- 


ous to express the feeling, and thus throw 
a drop of bitter into the sweet cup of jo 
from which his wife sipped through all 
that bright Saturday afternoon. A clear, 
fresh day in June; the air odorous with 
clover and syringas; a fleet horse .and 
comfortable phaeton, good company, 
Strawberries and cream at one end of the 
jaunt, and then a drive back to a cozy 
parsonage just as the sun is going down 
behind the sheltering hills! What more 
could mortal ask to complete the pleas- 
ure of a drive in the country. Mrs. 
Stone thought there was nothing left to 
be desired, and wondered that her hus- 
band did not respond more unhesitatingly 
when she asked in the evening: ‘‘O 
Tom, ain’t you glad you stayed?”’ 

When the Sabbath morning dawned, 
clear and cool, the happy little woman 
felt still more assured that she had acted 
wisely in beguiling her ‘‘good man’’ into 
the delay; and, at breakfast, she laugh- 
ingly expressed the belief that such fine 
oe was a sign of the Lord’s approv- 
al. 

**T hope it will be all right,’’ said Mr. 
Stone, seriously, in reply; ‘‘but I am 
tortured this morning with the possibility 
that Newell may suppose I am detained 
altogether. Whatif he should fail to 


come?” 


Mrs. Stone’s heart sank within her at 
this suggestion; but it would never do to 
show any anxiety, soshe replied: ‘‘Non- 
sense, Tom! of course he’ll come; who 
ever heard of a minister breaking his 
promise?’’ And when she bade her hus- 
band good-bye, as he started off half an 
hour later, the hopeful wife declared em- 
phatically: ‘‘You’ll meet Mr. Newell 
just about at the cross-roads, I know 
you will!’ 

_A false prophecy was that. When 
the anxious preacher reached the ‘‘cross- 
roads” not a horse or rider could be seen; 
nor did he catch a glimpse of avy minis- 
terial brother until he stopped before the 


Trifton parsonage, where Mr. Newell 


welcomed him with repentant dismay. 
Mr. Stone’s faint heart hardly allowed 
of even an exclamation of surprise, as he 
thought of his own gathering congrega- 
tion and empty pulpit; but the more for- 
tunate pastor hastened to offer an apolo- 
BY: 
‘*Why, my brother, what can I say 
to you? There is now no possibility of 
my getting to Derringville for the morn- 
ing service. 
when we missed you by the afternoon 
train. Why, man, I didn’t suppose 
there was anything that could persuade 
you to drive over on the Sabbath!” 

The aggrieved minister might, of 
couse, have replied: ‘‘The woman 
tempted me!’’ but no such excuse did he 
offer. Soit was the old Eden story, you 
see, with ‘‘modern improvements!’ ‘‘I 
am eadly punished for trifling with my 
convictions upon that subject,’’ was the 
grave reply. ‘‘But we must simply 
maké the best of our service here, and 
hope one of my good deacons will conduct 
sume sort of a meeting at Derringville. 
I suppose it is quite time we went over 
to the church.”’ | 

Don’t imagine that Mr. Stone, in 
speaking thus mildly, had no desire to 
administer a cutting rebuke! His self- 
accusing conecience alone prevented. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Plain Talk. 


A popular and succeseful revivalist ia 
reported to have declared in substance at 
the late Sterling Campmeeting, on an 
occasion having for its object the promo- 
tion of a deeper, truer, consecration on 
the part of believers, that he had known 
of pereons who had made high professions 
of sanctity, who waxed very happy and 
shouted very lustily, in religious meet- 
ings; who, yet, as soon as any lesson 
of real self-denial was clearly and point- 
edly brought home to them, were found 
very suddenly, and completely to sub- 
eide. ‘‘Hosannas languished on their 
tongues, and their devotion died.’’ Name 
for example the matter of tobacco, and 
insist upon the inconsistency of the use 
of this vile weed with the highest style 
of piety, and in case any of these happy 
brethren chance to be addicted to the 
filthy practice named, you will find that 
you have suddenly brought ap awful 
coldness upon them. They will be either 
mute or mad, or both. Their fervor 
somehow, alas! hag instantly all eked out 
at the ends of their fiogers, and their 
harps are bung on the willows. Away 
with all such sbam, superficial Christian- 
ity. It is a delusion—this prefection 
which thus 1s on the lips only, and has 
no consistent, victorious Jife behind it.” 
It cannot be denied that this is plain, 
needed, wholesome teaching. 

The same speaker is eaid to have s'‘ated, 
that, while on that ground a ceriaio 
brother cawe to him and dolefully said 
that he had been enabled to put every- 
thing on God’s altar but one. ‘What 
was that?’’ At length he reluctantly 


admitted that his cherished idol was his 


pipe.’ ‘*You need have no concern about 
that,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘God don’t 
want your nasty, stinking, old pipe. 
Throw it away, and your tobacco with it, 
and come to Christ at once, and with 
all your heart.”’—Lamp of Life.. 


Tue Howiness Nezpep—For the holi- 
ness that fights against sin, battles with 
temptation, keeps unspotted from the 
world, and lays self on the atlar, there is 
a crying need in ourtime. It is a sym- 
pathetic spirit going about doing good, 
yet it has no sympathy with evil customs 
and fashions of the world. It strives to 
keep clean. Against the downward pull 
of the world it braces itself and says ‘* If 
others do thie, yet will not I.” It dares 
to be singular and unfashionable. It 
keeps out of places where it would be 
smirched, and finds such enjoyment in its 
prayer-service, its Bible-study, its deeds 
of charity, and its innocent joys of life, 
that it does not hanker after the lay- 
house and kindred sensualities. alk- 
ing in the Spirit, it does not stoop to the 


| lusts of the flesh.— Dr.7, L. Cuyler. 


I had given you up entirely 


Our Boys. — 


A well-known and honored lady had 
delivered an eloquent lecture in a certain 
city, on the topic, “What shall we do 
with our girls?” Accepting a pressing 
invitation to an elegant home before leav- 
ing the city, she was met at the door by 
the lady of the house, who eaid with evi- 
dent pain, ‘‘I am not so anxious about 
what we ehall do with our girls, but 
what shall we do with our boys?” Tak- 
ing her to an inner room, she drew aside 
the rich curtains, and there on a bed in 
his boots and overcoat, lay her only son 
in a drunken sleep. 

This is a picture, which with slight 
variations may be found by the thousand 
all over the land. In the homes of this 
land are ten thousand boys between the 
ages of ten and twenty years, who within 
ten years will have become defaulters and 
forgers, thieves and robbers, burglars and 
murderers, vagabonds in the world, fugi- 
tives from justice, and inmates of our 
prisons and penitentiaries. Five times 
that number in the same time will have 
become the slaves of drink and other de- 
grading appetites. | 

Thus it becomes a pertinent question, 
‘What shall we do with our boys?” To 
answer this question exhaustively would 
exceed the limits of this article. We can 
but out line a plan, leaving each reader 
to fill in the details. 

lst. Give them homes in which to be 
born and reared, which shall partake of 
the Edenic type and spirit. - The spirit of 
the home is likely to be reproduced in an 
intensified form in the person of the boy, 
who is the coming man. 

2d. Give them clean and wholesome 
food, not for the body alone, but for the 
mind aleo. 
festing itself in a thousand ways, is but 
the mind reaching out after knowledge. 


Henry Ward Beecher once asked a com- 


pany of brilliant minds what the average 
boy most desired. One replied, a pocket 
knife, and others different things. He 
at last answered his own question by say- 
ing, ‘* What a boy most desires on earth 
is knowledge.” This was a wise reply, 
as well as a true one. : 

If he does not find other fountains of 
knowledge he will drink from the pollut- 
ed streams of seneational fiction. The 
dime novel and the weekly story paper 
will enervate his mind, corrupt his mor- 
als, and prepare bim for any evil work. 
They will take the place of sound instruc- 
tion, inflame the passions and pervert the 
judgment. 

Keep within his reach, and in such 


form a3 will render it attractive, pure, 


wholesome literature, and see that he ab- 
sorbs it. Let it be of religious character, 
yet without fanaticism or cant. 
be of such a nature as to develop an ex- 
alted type of manliness. Keep before him 
a stalwart, earnest, exalted ideal, and 
the influence will be felt in the coming 
generations. 


Take Me on Shore. 


A godly minister had a careless son, 
who left his home aad sailed for a foreiga 
land. His sorrowful parents could only 
pray for him and send him good advice. 
The ship which bore their boy reached a 
distant port, and was waiting to take in 
a fresh cargo, when the sailors went on 
shore and brought back with them a little 
boy, who could play some curious kind 
of music. He amused them for a long 
time, but at last said, ‘‘You must now 
take me on shore.’’ The sailors told him 
he must not go yet. ‘‘Oh, I can’t stay 
any longer,”’ replied the little black boy, 
‘‘and I will teli you why. A kind Chris- 
tian missionary has come near the village 
where I live. From himfl have learned 
all I know about Jesus Christ. This is 
about the hour when he meets us under 
a tree to tell us more; [ want to go and 
hear him.’’ The sailors were overcome 
by the boy’s entreaties and rowed him 
ashore. The, minister’s thoughtless son 
was struck with the words of the little 
heathen boy. He felt condemned. ‘‘Here 
am I,” he said to himself, ‘‘the eon of a 
minister in England, knowing far more 
about Jesus than that poor boy, and yet 
caring far le:s about him. That little 
fellow is now earnestly listening to the 
Word of life, while I am stupid and care- 
less.’’ In great distress of mind he re- 
tired that night to his bunk. There his 
father’s instructions came back to his 
thoughts, and reminded him he might 
seek and find that salvation he so much 
needed. He became a sincere Christian, 
and great was the joy in his English home 
when the happy tidings reached his pa- 
rents.— Foreign Missionary. 


— 


> 


Prayer for Missions. 


We sometimes wonder if Christian 
churches can be aware of the value to 
themselves of prayer for missions. To 
pray for the heathen world is surely to 
awaken the noblest sympathy of the be- 
liever. We have known churches that 
have experienced a divine reaction of love 
dating from the very evening of the mis- 
sionary concert. The way to prosperity 
is not to retire within one’s self, and spend 
the time in self-measurement. Look up! 
look outward! ‘‘Go ye into all the world”’ 
in your pleading eupplications! The sol- 
emn ebarge of our Lord ie, in this sense, 
to every Christian. We venture to affirm 
that no church will be spiritually barren 
in reepect to home interests upon whose 
altars is enkindled the missionary flame, 
Oh, for more prayer for the universal 
spread of righteousness! In saving oth- 
ers we ourselves are saved!—Christian 
Advocate. 


TaLKING WITH Eyss.—A dear little 
child, about two and a half years old, 
was lying in bed one morning looking in 
her mother’s face, who in tarn was gaz- 
ing fondly on the child. Neither spoke 
for a while, when the little one smiliogly 
said, ‘‘You’se talking to me, mamma.’’ 
*‘No, darling,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I did 
nut say anything.” She quickly replied, 
‘*Yes, mamma, you is talking to me wiv 
your eves, and you say, ‘Oh, you dear 
little girl, how 1 do love you!’’’ 


The boy’s curiosity, mani- 


Let it 


then stretch and lay ona board, and with 


Household. 


Custarp-Maxinc.—The rule for cust- 
tard is five eggs to a quart of milk and a 
tablespoonful of sugar to each egg, 
although a plain custard can be made 
with an egg for each cup of milk and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar to a quart. 
Creams and custards that are to be froz- 


en must have one-third more sugar than |. 


those which are not to undergo this pro- 
cess. 
do not let it quite boil before adding the 
yolks. Take the scalding milk from the 
fire, and, instead of pouring the beaten 
eggs into it, put a spoonful or two of the 
milk to them, beating well all the while, 
adding more and more milk as you wix, 
until there is no longer danger of sudden 
curdling. Then return all to the fire 
and boil gently until the mixture is of the 


right consistency. From ten to fifteen | 


minutes should thicken a quart. Stir 
constantly. A pinch of soda added in 
hot water will prevent the milk from 
curdling. Always boil milk and custard 
in a vessel set within another of boiling 
water. If you have not a custard or a 
farina kettle, improvise one by setting a 
tin pail inside a pot of hot water, taking 
care it does not float; also that the water 
is not so deep as to bubble over the top. 
—Common Sense in the Household. 


Suir.—Slip is bonny-clabber without 
its acidity, and so delica‘e is its flavor 
that many pereons like it just as well as 
ice-cream. It is prepared. thus: Make 
a quart of milk moderately warm; then 
stir in‘o it one large spoonful of the 
preparation called rennet; set it by, and 
when cool again it will be as stiff as 
jelly. It should be made only a few 
hours before it is to be used, or it will be 
tough and watery; in summer set the 
dish on ice after it has jelled. It must 
be served with powdered sugar, nutmeg 
and cream. Artichoke blossoms were 
made to take the place of rennet by Vir- 
ginia matrons in times past, and it may 
be convenient to know that they possess 
the same virtue as rennet; but nowadays 
druggists sell a nice preparation of ren- 
net quite reasonably, that render the 
making of slip one of the simplest of 
processes. A nice dessert is thus fur- 
nished with hardly any trouble and at 
very short notice. | 


RasPBerry VINEGAR.—Put one gallon | 
of ripe garden raspberries in a bowl or 
stone jar, and pour over them one quart 
of strong, well-flavored vinegar, which 
must be light in color; mash the berries 
up well with a wooden masher; let them 
stand twenty-four hours, and then strain 
them through a flannel bag. Pour the 
liquid thus obtained over another gallon 
of fresh berries; strain in the same man- 
ner, and then use a third gallon. When 
the last is prepared, put it in a tall stone 
jar, with one pound of white sugar to 
each pint of vinegar. As soon as the 
sugar is melted, stir it well, and put the 
jar in a pan of water over the fire, where 
it may simmer for some time; skim care- 
fu'ly, until nothing more rises to the sur- 
face, when it must be taken from the 
fire, allowed to conl, and then bottled. 
There is sometbing peculiarly grateful in 
the flavor af raspberry vinegar. 


PINEAPPLE JELLY.—Thbis requires a 
small canof pineapple, acupful and a half 
of sugar, a package of gelatine, a lemon, 
the white of an egg and a quart of cold 
water. Cut the pineapp'e into small 
pieces, and put it, with the juice and 
the remainder of the water, into a sauce- 
pan to simmer for ten minutes. Mean- 


while beat the white of an egg well, and | 


put it in a s‘ewpan with the soaked gel- 
atine, the sugar and the juice of the 
lemon. At theend of the ten minutes 
already mentioned strain the pineapple 
mixture into the stewpan. Heat slowly 
to the boiling point; then set the stew- 
pan back where its contents will keep 
hot for twenty minutes without boiliog. 
Strain through a napkio, and put away 
in molds to harden. It will take about 
five or six hours for the liquid to become 


HomeE-MaDE Cream Canpy. —To a cof- 
feecup of white sugar add two table- 
spoonfuls of water to diseolve it, and 
boil, without stirring, in a bright tin pan, 
until it will crisp in water like molasses 
candy. Just before it is done, put in a 
teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon, or pep- 
permint eeserce, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar. When done 
pour into a buttered pan, and, when cool 
enough to handle, work it as you would 
molasses candy, until it is perfectly white, 


a cbopping-knife cut into mouthfals, or 
you can cut with the shears and lay on 
buttered paper on a plate. Grease your 
hands with butter before working it, and 
it will not stick to your fingers. Granu- 
lated sugar is not as good as other white 
sugar. 


Asparagus Sauce.—A dozen heads of 
asparagus; two teacupfuls drawn butter; 
two eggs; the juice of balf a lemon; ealt 
and white pepper. Boil the tender heads 
in a very little salt water. Drain and 


chop them. Have ready a pint of drawn | 


butter, with two raw eggs beaten into it; 
add the asparagus, and season, equeezing 
the lemon-juice last. The butter must 
be hot, bat do not ccok after puttiug in 
the asparagus heads. This accompanies 
boiled fowls, stewed fillet of veal, or 
boiled mutton. 


Burwick SponcE CakEe.—Three eggs; 
beat one minute; one and one-half cups of 
sifted sugar; beat two minutes; one cup 
of flour; beat one minute; two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder; half cup cold water; 
one cup flour; flavor and beat all two 
minutes. Make into cards. 


A red flannel bandage, warmed, then 
bound closely and firmly about the abdo- 
men, is a most valuable accessory remedy 
in case of dysentery and cognate com- 
plaints. — Breakfast, Luncheon, and 


In heating the milk for custard, |: 


Tea. | 


Is not always we by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and withall the more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed . 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple, sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatura 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the — corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 

by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
erude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,’ which only allure | 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
vitiated blood is 


_Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold By all Druggists: Price $1; 
bottles for $5. 


UNDAY 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will find the very best of everything in 


LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


AvutHors oF PURE DELIGHT.” 


BEST music. 


192 pages. Printed on toned ya and handsomel 
bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by mail, postpaid ; $3. 
a dozen by express, Charges not pre dad. Th 

. Pablishers will send a single sample copy 
for examination to anv address stpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents). SPECIMEN PA ES FREE : 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OFIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 


Factory: La- 4 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stremgest by iest—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to _ 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a fullline of the Publications of the 
American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 
tuitous distribution. 


Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 


Cents. 


Books sold to the trade. No OTHER BOUSE IN 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE Socrety. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

Sipney StrRicKLAND, Depositary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SO- 
CIETY. 


For the half-year ending June 30, 1885, the 
Board of Directors of the GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN S&0CIETY has declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of four and one-half (4%) per 
cent. per annum, on term deposits, and three 
and three-fourths (3%) percent. per annum on. 
ordinary deposits, and payable on and after the 
1st day of July, 1885. By order. 

| GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


JOHN WORRALL, 


EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 
8. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 
San Francisco, - California 


~ Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 
Residence—614 Castro Street, between Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth. 

QB We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 
readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. 


“Geo. G. McConnell, 


| 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, -. OALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, | 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. | 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. : | 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


WILLIAM J. DINGEE, 


Nos. 460 anp 462 E1cu1H STREET, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Real | Estate | Agent 


AND AUCTIONEER. 


HOMES BUILT TO SUIT ON EASY TERMS. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED AT LOW 
RATES. 


- Alameda County Agency for 


The Union Insurance Company 
| Or San Francisco. | 


Cash Capitol, fully paid, $750,000; Assets, 
January 1, 1885, $1,112,258.88. 


$20 
Model Library, No. 2................ 15 
Model Library, No. 4................ 10 
Fach containing 50 volunes. 


GOOD, READABLE @OOKS. 


Send for, Catalogues and Circular, with cut rer- 
resenting exact size and style of books. 


A‘full line of the publications of the 


Congregational Publishing Society 


And_a variety or New Issues of other publish- 
ing houses constantly on hand. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
757 Market St., San Francisco, Cau. 


Depositary 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CoO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


| N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers,} 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. | 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


W. C. 
Coffee House. 


No. 629 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


Meals from 5c. to 50c. 


0] The only house in the city conducted by 
the Union. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
; Dealers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Franctsco. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Cafpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY SAN FRANOISOCO, OAL. 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, Can. 


JuLy 22, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctrico for one year. Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
onths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with THe Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 

‘to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
THE Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1885. 


It is quite the fashion of those who 
itemize the inconsistencies that occur in 
the region of Christian effort to do their 
itemizing in such a tone as to throw the 
odium on the Christian effort, rather than 
on the weakness of men and women. If 
a Chinaman, who has been in some 
Chriatian school, is charged, falsely or 
not, with some larceny it is the orderly 
thing to head the newspapers paragraph, 
**A Christian Chinaman’s Doings.” If 
some African chief, who has had mis- 
sionaries in his dominions, is reported to 


_ have ordered hostages to be killed and 


eaten, the leader devoted to this oc- 
currence will be labeled a ‘‘A Christian 
Cannibal,” anda point made that this 
savage had been ‘‘ccnverted.” This 
way of serving up religious items is hu- 
morous, perhaps, with some readers. We 
could wish the humor in it could be made 
to glance on the weak thief or the bad 


cannibal, rather than on the Christian 


love that seeks to transform them. 


The fiftieth year of Congregationalism 
in South Australia will be completed in 
1887. Itis proposed to commemorate 
the occasion by raising a jubilee fund for 
the payment of church debts and for ex- 
tending church work. Over £12,000 
have already been promised. 
that £30,000 should be the minimum. 
Considering what ‘‘South Australia’’ was, 
a half century ago, and what it is now, 
the country itself might well be jubilant. 
We are glad that the Congregationalists 
of that part of the world (by no means a 
‘feeble folk’’) are to do themselves the 
honor of a celebration and an achieve- 
ment. To the jubilee gathering some 
delegation’ from the churches of this coast 
should go. And if the brother who now 
preaches at Redwood ehould make one 
of the delegation, there might be a per- 


sonal satisfaction added to the general 
joy of the occasion. | 


When the conviction is expressed that 
our churches and ministers are not to be 
understood as ‘‘believing so little’ as is 
set down in the 1884 Statement of Doc- 
trine, that expressions strikes us queer- 
ly. When we have read over that com- 
pend, we have been awed by the large 
amount of fact and truth which is con- 
tained therein. Our thought has been a 
wish that the ministers and churches 
were realizing and appropriating so much 
as this statement does contain. Some 
good brother has also been very confi- 
dent that there is not enough of the 
strong meat in it to make efficient church- 
es; if our home missionaries should go on 
organizing churches on the basis of it, the 
churches so formed would have a sickly 
life. Oh brethren, our danger is not half 
so great that the Creed is tou meager as 
it is that we shall, not appropriate the 


wealth of dcctrine which is to be found 
there! 


- 


That was a strange state of things, for 
a city that is not backward in gloryfying 
itself, when it was virtually—the west 
side of it, at least—under the control of 
the mob, so far that, for about a week, no 
cars of a certain street-car company were 
allowed to run. The men, several hun- 
dred of them, “‘struck.’’ Thousands of 
the people were in sympathy with their 
demands. Other thousands, of the baser 
gort, were in sympathy with their 
conduct, because it was so nearly lawless, 
and because it gave them an occasion to 
indulge their passion for law-breaking. 
Bad as things were in this city in the 
days of Kearneyism, the authorities were 
never baffled, and laws were rarely violat- 
ed. Strikes never amount to much here, 
and the people are pretty sure to rule 
without much ado. Rightful authority 
is sure to hold on its way. 


We have received within a few week 
past printed manuals of two of our 
churches, the one at Grass Valley and 
the one at Saratoga. It is very desirable 
that our churches should have, in printed 
form, copies of the Confession of Faith and 


the Rules of the Church, and some brief | 


summary of its history, with list of mem- 
bers. The manuals before us are neat in 
form and convenient. We would be glad 
to receive copies of all the printed man- 
uals now existing in our churches, 


It is held . 


| 


We have read with much intereet and 
satisfaction General Miller's very digni- 
fied, able and earnest address, before the 
“Chamber of Commerce,” and other 
bodies, in this city, a few weeks ago, on 
the propriety of constructing at once the 
‘‘Nicaragua Canal,’’ as proposed by a 
treaty lately before the U.S. Senate. 
More than one-half of the twenty pages 
of the pamphlet are occupied with the 
supposed obstacle presented by ‘‘Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty.’’ We regard that matter 
asa seeming, but not a real, difficulty, 
which (though but nominal) Great Brit- 
ain should hasten voluntarily to remove, 
but which we may rightfully disregard in 
any event, leaving to the future the set- 
tlement of any possible claims of foreign 
powers. The French canal, at the Isth- 
mus of Darien, is liable to be closed against 
us, just when we need it most. This 
**Union” of our should build and control 
a canal of its own as far north as it is 
possible to construct one. The topography 
of the region, the products of the present, 
and the prospects of the fature alike re- 
quire our goverameut to accept the prop- 
osition of Nicaragua (perhaps a little 
modified) and proceed to build the world’s 
grandest ship canal, pushing it to ahappy 
consummation before the opening of anoth- 
er century of time. We want the friend- 
ship and good-will of all the countries 
south of us, as well as their trade and 
commerce; and they need our spirit, en- 
terprise, educatiun and religion. Morally 
and religiously, the ‘‘canal” might be 
worth a thousand Protestant missionaries. 
‘4 part of General Miller’s conclusion is 
this: | 
‘*The advantages which the control of 
this canal will bring to this coast and the 
whole United States are incalculable. Its 
construction will be an achievement 
worthy of the first nation of. the’earth! It 
will be an illustration of the power, the 
nerve and sagacity of the American peo- 
ple, which will challenge the respect of 
all mankind. It will be an object lesson 
to the nations of Europe, teaching the 
American method of dealing with great 
affairs, and illustrating in a practical way 
the future policy of this Government in 
respect to nations and peoples of this 
hemisphere! 
the life of this nation. The consumma- 
tion of this work will be a triumph of 
peace, no less renowned than our greatest 
victories in war! This is the nation’s 


opportunity, and the turning point in the 
destiny of the Pacific States.’’ 


To the. heathen the. question, What 
has become of their fathers who have 
died? is a serious one. Ono the island of 
Nias an intelligent native said to a Ger- 
man missionary: ‘‘After death we wish 
to go to the same place as our ancestors; 
we do not wish to eat rice when they are 
eating greens.’’ There have been mis- 
sionaries who have not known what to 
say to such an inquirer, or they have 
said more than they knew. Mr. Sun- 
dermann made the following reply. ‘It 
cannot be known yet where your ances- 
tors are. When they lived, no mes- 
senger of the gospel was here, so they 
could not know the way. Now they are 
dead, and perhaps the way of life has 
been made known to them, and they, per. 
haps, have followed the call and entered 
into life. It is different with you; for 
I am here now and am showing you the 
way. If you say now ‘We do not wish,’ 
you will die also. On your arrival over 
there, some one will point out to you 
your ancestors, and if you say you wish 
to go to them, you will be told that can- 
not be, because you in your life did not 
follow the call to the everlasting life. In 
that case, it might be that your fore- 
fathers would eat rice and you would eat 
greens!’’ (Can any one suggest a wiser 
reply? For, whatever speculations any of 
us may indulge about. those who have 
gone before us, what are we ourselves 
doing with the call that is made to us? 


In a garden, when a plant begins to | 


make an enormous upward growth, the 
keeper at once suspects that it is going to 
seed. It may not be so in gardens moral 
and spiritual. Yet, even in these, it is 
not always encouraging to note too much 
growth in a single direction, since the re- 
sult may be deformity and weakness. It 
would have been better had tbat particu- 
lar growth been less, and other growths 
been forced in order to preserve some sort 
of balance and symmetry. The Chris- 
tian needs to grow in all graces and vir- 
tues at the same time. It is always a 
happy thing for him if he can consciously 
use the means of growth and be uncon- 
scious of the processes, and forget, for 
months together, to watch his religious 
Symptoms. For in due time, when he 
must examine himeelf, he is able to note 
progress. There has been advancement 
enough to make the improvement obvious; 
and so he is gratified and cheered. And 

if the growth has been uneven or one- 

sided, he is able to ix his observation on 

the part lacking development, and to in- 

quire for the needed means of stimula- 

tion and urgency. Let no one be content, 

however, with mere life without growth; 

for that is a condition not consonant with 

the best future. Through a long drouth 


It will mark a new era in | 


| passenger. 


is ended no new start may be practicable, 
and the individual may be permanently 
dwarfed. | | 


A Hope. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


When we speak of haviog obtained a 
‘*hope’’ we speak of an experience that 
brings to us the conviction that we have 
made our peace with God, that our sins 
are forgiven, that our names are written 
in the book of life, that we are made 
heirs of a heavenly inheritance, and that 
when we have reached the close of our 
earthly pilgrimage we shall be taken 
home to our Father’s house in the holy 
city. | 
Such an attitude of mind in regard to 
the issues of our probation were a most 
welcome treasure to us all. There is 
nothing forbidding about it to burden the 
heart. It does not come to levy some 
sharp exaction, to speak its requisition 
and its interdict, ‘‘Thou shalt” and **Thou 
shalt not’’; but to paint a bright and win- 
ning picture of the life to come. We 
may covet such a hope, and we may bs 
willing, as we think, to comply with the 
conditions upon which such a blessing is 
bestowed. I sometimes have the appre- 
hension that this is the sum total -of a 
personal experience, the desire for a hope, 
the longing for an assurance that all shall 
be well with us here and hereafter, and 
that when we can persuade ourselves 
that there is laid up for us a crown of re- 
joicing, we have no further solicitude, 
and settle down into an unproductive 
quiet, ourselves and our welfare the cen- 
tral figure of all our brooding thoughts. 
Cherishing such a desire, we may be in- 
tect only upon our own personal profit; 
we may not raise the question, ‘‘How 
much good we can do to others—how 
much sorrow we can comfort, how much 
darkness we can illumine, how many err- 
ing we can lead out of the paths of degra- 
dation and ruin into the way of life, and 
how fruitful we can make our being to 
all, near and afar, whom we can reach 
with self-denying beneficence?” This 
type of practical inquiry may not even oc- 
cur tous. ‘‘How can I secure a hope?”’ 
may be the sum total of our asking, not 
how useful can I be, how can I brighten 
the lot of my fellow-men, how can I copy 
the example and breathe out the spirit of 
my Master, and distribute blessing, no 
matter at what cost to myself, to the 
bodies and souls of all my human kin- 
dred? 

I would suggest tbis self-inquisition in 
the matter of our personal religious ex- 
perience, that we diligently inquire what 
is the tone of our most earnest seeking in 
all the — of our faith and practice? 
Is it, ‘*How can I obtain a hope that I 
am forgiven and accepted and written 
among the saved?”’ or is it, ‘‘How can I 
secure the richeet outfit for a life of most 
faithful service to God and man?” Is 
this cecond element a leading character- 
istic of my daily consciousness, or is my 
concern limited to an anxiety for my own 
personal welfare? It will not hurt any of 
us to push this scrutiny with a deep, 
heart-searching earnestness into our spir- 
itual condition. Of course, it is legiti- 
mate for us to raise and press the prob- 
lem, ‘‘What must Ido to be saved?” 
But this salvation, justly conceived and 
appreciated, must include more than our 
release from condemnation, a reconcilia- 
tion and a pardon, even the kindling of a 


tion to all whom we can reach with bless- 
ing. ‘*How can obtain” this a'!-con- 
trolling passion? | 


Letter No. I. 


Lrverpoot, England, June, 1885. 
Dear Paorric: If you have missed me 
from San Francisco, it is because I have 


from business; go away and have a good 
time.” I have come here to see what is 
old and new in this portion of the world. 
We left New York on the COuanar] 
steamer Htruria, a new steamer, on her 
second voyage from New York to Liver- 
pool, with five hundred and twenty-three 
first-class passengers. ~ She left the dock 
at 11:30 a. M., on Saturday, and passed 


| Queenstown at 7:30 a. m. the following 


Saturday, making a running time of six 
days and fourteen hours, aftér deducting 
four and a half hours for difference iu 


time of longitude, and we arrived at the 


hotel at Liverpool Saturday evening, be- 
ing the first passengers that ever reached 
Liverpool the same day one week later 
than that of departure. The Cunard 
line is noted for its safety and 
care for passengers. They claim to have 
run for forty-four years and never lost a 
At this season icebergs have 
drifted further sonth than for many 
years. To avoid them we ran one hun- 
dred miles out of the course. If we had 


would have made the trip in less than 
six days, ten hours and ten minutes, 
which is the fastest time ever made by an 
ocean steamer. The White Star steamer, 
which left half an hour before us, landed 
her passengers two days and ten hours 
after us. She ran a direct course, 
and came near striking an immense 
iceberg, which was passed less than 
two hundred feet distant. The 
Etruria is one of the largest and fin- 
est ocean palaces that has ever crossed 
the sea. Everything was first-class— 
rooms neatly finished, with ail late con- 
veniences, the salon elegantly furnished, 
and everything arranged for the health, 
comfort and safety of the passengers. 
Her tonnage is 8,000; her horse-power, 
14,000; her length is 520 feet, breadth 
57 feet, and depth 41 feet, and will ac- 
commodate 720 first-class passengers. 
Her upper promenade deck gives a con- 
tinuous walk of 520 feet from bow to 
stern. The strictest discipline is observ- 
ed, although possibly not so exacting as 
on the White Star line. When on the 
last trip one of the passengers fell or 
jamped overboard, and a boat which was 
launched with eeven men was capsized, 


lite may continue, but when the growth | 


new life in the soul, the life of self-devo- } 


followed your suggestions, ‘‘Take a rest: 


neglected to take this precaution we 


take another boat and go for the drown- 
ing passenger. As the seven seamen, 
struggling in the water called for help, 
the boat stopped to pick them up, and 
then proceeded to find the lost passenger, 
who, unfortunately, was unable to be 
found. On the return of the boat the 
mate was suspended from duty for hav- 
ing rescued the eailors before fulfilling 
orders. 

I mentioned that we landed on Saturday 
night at 10 o'clock; but few landed then, 
most preferring to remain aboard and 
land at seven the following morning. We 
were met in the river by a friend, who 
came aboard the steamer. He had 
rooms engaged at the hotel for us, so, 
with our light baggage, we embarked on 
the tender, and steamed two miles to 
the stage landing, passed through the 


Custom House inspection in fifteen min- 


utes, and soon were at our rooms at the 
hotel. The advantage gained was a 
good night’s rest, a morning bath, good 
breakfast, and two hours after the pas- 
sengers had landed we went tothe Custom 
House and parsed through the trunks 
without delay. 

As tothe number of icebergs which 
are in the path of the European steamers 


this year, they certainly increase the. 


danger of the voyage. The City of 
Berlin a month since crushed into an 
immenee one, which threw three tons of 
ice on her forward deck, but fortunately 
did no material damage. Some of these 
mountains of ice are two to three hun- 
dred feet high, half a mile in length and 
the part below water is three times that 
above. Where do they dieappear? 
They certainly cannot melt away, and 
disappear as suddenly as they are known 
to. This question has never been satis- 
factorily answered. Why has not our or 
the English Government fully solved the 
problem? Should they not send a pro- 
per vessel each year to follow one of 
them in its course, and trace it in its 
journey until it finally sinks, as it prob- 
ably does, after becoming fully water- 
logged? I am informed that a trained 
ear can locate the direction and distance 
of a large iceberg, though it may be hid- 
den in a deep fog, by the echo it returns 
when the fog whistle is sounded, and 
that they-are usually surrounded by small 
cubes of ice, which, when encountered, 
warn the mariner that unseen dangers 
are near. We were but slightly annoy- 
ed by the fogs which usually prevail at 
this season of the year. It is claimed 
that steamers should run at less than one- 
half speed during thé dense fogs, and 
not clear one’s way through them, as 
was the way with the City of Romea 
month since, when at full speed she ran 
directly over a French fishing-boat and 


to a watery grave. Yet, if the fog is not 
very dense, it is claimed that a steamer 
at full speed will better answer her helm, 
and when she is steared by steam-power 
she can be punctually guided from any- 
thing directly in her course. Safety de- 
pends upon the close watch of the men 
on the lookout and the trained ear of the 
officer, who can, when he hears the ring- 
ing of the bell or blowing of the fog 
horn of another vessel locate its bearing, 
even when it is hidden from view. HH I 
have written to too great a length about 
the ateamer Etruria it is because she will, 


and fioest that either has or probably 
will for years to come cross the Atlan- 
tic. The company do not find it profit- 
able to build so large and powerful 
steamers. It will not likely be under- 
taken by any other line. The consump- 


| tion of coal is too large, makiog it very 


expensive for the run. The company 
has not declared any dividends for a 
long time. I visited, at the docks, the 
steamers taken by the English Govern- 
ment io use in case of war with Russia. 
They are the Umbria, Alaska, Arizona, 
and America. The former has been fit- 
ted for carrying eight large guns, and if 
put into service they would soon drive 
Russian merchantmen from the res 


— 


Jottings from the “Hiuwb,” 


Boston, July 14, 1885. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 


in October next, beginning oa Tuesday, 
the 13:h of that month, and ending on 


tee of Arrangements have issued 4 circu- 
lar which has been received by the pas- 
tors of the various orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches, calling upon the members 
of the congregations to. entertain the cor- 
porate members and friends of the board 
| who will gather in that city—in number 
about six thousand. In the call some in- 
teresting statements are made, as follows: 
This will be the seventh time Boston 
has had the honor of entertaining the 


ganization. At the fiftieth meeting, held 
twenty-five years ago in this city, a reso- 
lution was presented expressing the hope 
that the Board would be able to appropri- 
ate $370,000 for the current year. 
Nearly $600,000 are now expended an- 
nually to carry on its extensive opera- 
tions. Its messengers proclaim the gospel 
in twenty-five different languages in more 


than eight hundred towns and cities. In | 


its echools are nearly 34,000 pupils. The 
hospitality of the churches will be fully 
tested. More than sixty churches in 
neighboring towns aud cities have agreed 
to unite in entertaining guests. Rev. 
Dr. Goodell of St Louis writes of 
the meeting of the Board in that city, 
that ‘‘it is a blessed thing to have the 
American Board come to any city. The 
preparation for it is a loving labor, the 
presence of it is an inspiration, and the 
memory of it a joy forever.” The time 
will come, in the near future, when it will 
be judged expedient to dispense with 
gratuitous hospitality, as the American 
Missionary Society already has done, but 
Boston does not wish to be the first to 
shrink from the responsibility of refusing 


‘the captain ordered the third mate to | entertainment. 


sent twenty-two poor fishermen instantly 


no doubt, prove to be the fastest, largest | 


— 


‘phy at Wellesley College. 


and Isabella streets. 


| It would seem that there is to be a new 
Mount Vernon church, from the remarks 
made by the pastor, Rev. Dr. S. E. 
Herrick, at the morning service a few 
Sabbaths since. Dr. Herrick has been 
considering for some time a call from 
New Haven, but on this occasion he 
announced to his congregation that he 
had declined it, reading the letter of 
declination to them. He then stated his 
reasons for considering the call and for 
his declination. He foresaw that the 
church, through force of circumstances, 
must soon cease to be an independent or- 
ganization, and this condition of affairs 
had been in a measure — against 
him in a distant town, and so, being 
made aware that he was playing a losing 
game in the eyes of the lookers-on, he 
considered the advisability of making a 
change. The reasons for this decline of 
the church were natural ones. When it 
it was built forty-three yeara ago, it was 
in the social center, and most of the other 
churches of the present Back Bay - dis- 
tric were in the West end, and what is 
now the business portion of the city. All 
those churches have moved with the co- 
cial tide. The Mount Vernon church 
has remained, and gradually its congre- 
gation has changed, and it has become 
largely transient, and, during the present 
pastorate of fourteen years, over fifty 
families have moved away and broken 
up. Then the question came to him: 
Could a change of locality help matters 
and bring back the old life? When the 
hearty desire of many of his congrega- 
tion on this subject reached him, together 
with the desire for him to remain with 
them, he decided to remain. From uow 


| on the work of the society will be to this 


end, and, in a few years, a new Mount 
Vernon church will be built. 


Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., has receiv- 
ed many letters since the announcement 
of his election as president of Union Col- 
lege and Chancellor of Union University, 
Schenectady, N. Y., from those person- 
ally interested in the college, including 
the faculty, and from many outsiders. 
He expressed himself as much pleased at 
the honor offered him, and at the way in 
which the public had received the an- 
nouncement of it, but he states that as 
yet he has come to no decision. He is 
very much attached to Boston, and re- 
grets also to leave his work at Wellesley. 
The offer of the Union College Presidency 
is tempting; as it affords great opportuni- 
ties, and it would be something to be 
backed by four thousand alumni of any 
institution of learning, as he is assured he 
would be by those of thisone. Dr. Dur- 
yea has been the pastor of the Central 
Congregational church for the past six 
years. During this time he has done 
much work both in his parish and out- 
side of it. His church has steadily in- 
creased in membersbip. It is the banner 
ehurch among the Congregationalist 
churches in Boston—and, in fact, in the 
United States—in its contributions ‘to 
evangelical enterprises. It has the larg- 
est mission in the city, on Tyler street, 
and employs five missionaries. Besides 


his parish work, Dr. Duryea has been 


one of the leading persons, if not the 
leading, in the movement that resulted in 


‘the Young Men’s Christian Association 
‘building on Boylston street, and in tbe 


building of the eame kind for young wom- 
en, on Berkeley street. He has given 


-eourses of lectures on mental science and 
‘ethics in Dr. Gannett’s and in Miss John- 
/son’s schools, has for two years given 
/courses at the Andover Theological Sem- 
‘inary on biblical theology,and for five years 


has taught in the department of philoso- 
His teaching 
is the result of twenty-five years’ study 


‘in New York, and was begun accident- 
ally. 
‘discovered that there was a girl’s school 
‘connected with the parieh, so he took a 


When stationed in New York he 


class. 


When he went to Brooklyn he 


‘founded a similar one in his parish there, 
.as he had met with such success in New 
: York that he wished to continue the work. 
q 


Also, while in Brooklyn, he delivered a 


‘course of lectures at the Cooper Institute 
‘with the most marked suceess. 


The 
Boston Journal of July 14th says: 


**A letter from Rev. Joseph T. Duryea 


to Judge Landon, Acting President of 
Union College, Schenectady, causes con- 


Foreign Missions is to be held: at Boston, fident belief that Dr. Duryea will accept 


the presidency of the college. Judge 


.Landon says positively that Dr. Duryea 


Friday of the same week. The Commit- | “') 9°°ePt- 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
settlement of the Rev. William Graham 
as pastor of the First Reformed Presby- 


‘terian church was observed last evening 


in the church at the corner of Ferdinand 
A sketch of the 
congregation’s history for the last twenty- 
five years was given by the pastor, and 
remarks by the Rev. Drs. A. H. Plumb 
and A. A. Miner, and the Revs. Messrs. 
R. M. Somerville of New York, L. 


patrons and workers of this venerable or- ‘Swartz, J. W. Hamilton and G. J. 


Prescott. In his sketch of the history of 
the church, Mr. Graham said that the 
society was established in 1854, mainly 
by one family, which came from the 
North of Ireland. The first tor was 
ordained in 1856, but resigned in 1858, 
and the present pastor began his work in 
1860. He found the society with thirty- 
two members, and the building then oc- 
cupied was situated on the corner of 
Bromfield and Province streets. In 1871 
thirty-two communicants left to form the 
Second Reformed Presbyterian church, 
and in 1873 the present edifice was 
erected. The total cost of the structure 
and its furnishings when finished in 1874 
was $63,000. Since that time the pas- 
tor has himself raised $25,724 to help 
liquidate the debt, and about $22,000 
yet remains to be paid. At the present 
time there are 439 communicants belong- 
ing to the church, | 


- 


A report made to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Cincianati showed 
that of 102 ministers who had died during 
the past year one was 100 years old, two 
over 90 and forty-five were over 70 


| years of age.—San Diego Union. 


Home Missionary, 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. p. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 
District Associations and the Churches, 


‘The Committee of the General As. 
sociation of this State bave issued a cir- 
cular letter to all the ministers, callin 
their attention to the proposed organiza- 


gestions a3 to boundaries, together with 
the work, methods, etc., to be kept in 
view and followed. To the suggestion 
advanced, the committee ask of every 
brother a frank expression concerning it, 


to all. The Bay Association gave it a 
careful consideration in its meeting last 
week. As the matter affects the churches 
from beginning to end, not only the 
stronger ones, but the weakest of all ag 
well, we would cordially ask their at- 
tention to the proposed organization, and 
in every case where it can be done 
let each church express its approval 
or dissent. It is for these to say ag 
much as it is for the pastors; in fact, 
without the co-operation of the churches 
not a step can be taken to consummate 
this movement. The letter is substantial- 
ly as follows: 

The undersigned were appointed by 
the General Association of California 
Committee on District Associations, the 
business assigned us being to propose the 
organization of such Associations, with 
suggestions as to the boundaries of their 
respective districts, and the purpose to 
be kept in view, and the methods to be 
followed in their regular meetings. It 
must be admitted that our experiences with 
such Associations, in days past, are not 
calculated to inspire courage for the fu- 
ture. Several of them have been or- 
ganized, but they have maintained, 
generally, only a fitful existence, aud, 
with but two exceptions, have died. 


The chief mistake, we think, has been 
The: 


that our districts were too large. 
results were: 

1. That in sections of the State where 
the churches were few and widely scat- 
tered no attempt has been made to or- 
ganize, for it was thought no Associa- 
tion of respectable size was possible. 

2. Attendance involved too great ex- 
pense in time and money; expense which 
we could sustain once in a year, perhaps, 
for our General Association, but not oft- 
ener. 

3. The responsibility for the meeting 
was not felt as it needs to be, vy every 
church and every pastor. With a dozen 
or twenty in the Association, any one 
who finds it inconvenient to be present 
reflects that there will be enough without 
him. 

4. The possibility of a general attena- 


from undertaking to receive the Associa- 
tion. It would be impossible to enter- 
tain all, and yet no church is willing to 
invite when compelled to cherish hope 
that some will not come. At the same 
time, one chief benefit of these local Ae- 
sociations will be, in their carrying the 
practical fellowship which our polity pro- 
vides into the sanctuaries and homes of 
the youngest and feeblest of our church- 
es, and even into communities where, as 
yet, no church has been established. 

We propose, then, to begin by correct- 
ing the mistake. A good example has 
been set already by our group of five 


meetings are attended with an interest 
and a profit which promise much for 
similar gatherings elsewhere. Let the 


the workers in Trinity and Shasta coun- 
ties, form the ‘*Mt. Shasta Association.’’ 
Let those of Alturas, Cedarville, Bid- 
well, Susanville and Merriliville make 
the ‘‘Northern California Asscciation.”’ 
The churches and stations in Sierra val- 
ley (Sierra and Plumas counties) might 
join with the church at Keno in a 
‘Mountain Association.” A ‘‘Nevada 
Association” might be made from our 
churches in Nevada, Grass Valley, 
Dutch Flat and Auburn; while those at 
Lincoln, Rocklin and Woodland might 
join with the Pioneer ehurch of Sacra- 
mento in a ‘‘Sacramento Association,’’ to 
which, also, the churches in Oroville and 
Paradise should be attached. There are 
no kss than six churehes upon our list, 
with several out-stations, in Calaveras 


sociation”; and Lodi, Galt, Lockeford 
and Stockton would make a ‘‘San 
Joaquin Association.” Rio Vista, Sui- 
sun, Vacaville, Benicia, Vallejo and 
Yountville would constitute an eflicient 
‘Solano Association.’’ The churches at 
Antioch, New York, Nortonville, Mar- 
tinez, Pacheco, Clayton, Crockett ard 
Stewarteville, with the addition of 
Bethany, Byron and Eden Plain, would 
make up a fine group for Contra Costa. 
Sonoma has five churches, and shoul 

have its own Association. Alameda has 
eight churches, and need not look beyond 
her own borders. San Francisco might 
add San Mateo and Redwood to its circle 
of six churches, but should leave Sau 
Jose, Saratoga, Fairview, Pescadero, 
Santa Cruz, Soquel, Gilroy and Corrali- 
tos for the Association of Santa Clara, to 
be soon divided so as to give Santa Cruz 
its own. Then, in the great San Joaquin 
valley we have Modesto, Fresno, Tulare, 
Selma and Tipton, greatly needing to be 
brought together in this Associational 
fellowship; and in Southern California 
the present Association might well be 
divided into two, or possibly three, ac- 
cording as the churches in Santa Barbara 
and San Buenaventura, with the mission 
at Ojai, prefer to join with the churches 
of Los Angeles county or to be associat: 
ed by themselves. The church at Na- 
tional might well join those of San Ber- 
nardino county, till the good time comes 
in which its own great county of San 
Diego is possessed, in the name of the 


| 


But how shall a meeting of sufficient 


tion of District Associations, with sug- 


and such suggestions as may be helpful 


ance made the smaller churches shrink 


churches in Humboldt county. Their 


five churches of Siskiyou county, with — 


county; let theee be the ‘‘Calaveras As- — 


distinc 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1885. | 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


rest be sustained, where the church- 


age especially the workers, are s0 
few? Wereply: | 
1. By making it certain that every 


,sior, and as many of the other brethren 
and sisters of these churches as possible, 
have parts assigned, papers or reports to 

repare, oF addresses to make. 

P 2, By giving to the Sunday-sehool 
work a full half of the time at each ses- 
sion, and thus adding to the interest of 
au ordinary Conference meeting that of a 
Sunday-school Convention. 

3, By holding the meetings as often as 

ssible with the smaller charches, and 
even, if possible, at out-stations where no 
church has yet been organized, that the 

ractical benefits, the comfort, encourage- 
ment, guidance and strength which such 
meetings are fitted to impart may more 
distinctly appear. 

4. By calling, into the help of the meet- 
ing, one or more pastors and brethren 
connected with other local Associations, 
39 that there may be a Spice of variety in 
the personnel of the meetings, and that 
brethren apecially gifted in adding in- 
terest to such gatherings may be brought 
into service as often as possible. The 
question has been raised whether the 
treasury of the General Association 
might not be furnished with a small fund 
to aid, under suitable restrictions and 
careful supervision, in paying the travel- 
ing expenses of brethren thus called upon. 
It would be easy to name those whose 
presence at an Association meeting, held 
(for example) at Alturas, or at Etna, or 
at Weaverville, would bring to such out- 
posts a rich blessing; but it would be 
hard to ask them to take such journeys 
unaided. 

The committee ask a frank expression 
of your thoughts; and especially desire 
suggestions, which, growing out of the 
experience of one, may be made helpful 
to all. If the plan meets general accept- 
ance, they will prepare and send out the 
rough draft for a constitution and by- 
laws for such Associations, together with 
further hints as to the conduct of their 
work. Cordially yours, 

Wma. ©. Ponp, 

A. J. WELLs, 

J. H. WaRREN, 
Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


There was a large attendance at the 
last meeting of the Monday Club to hear 
Rev. Dr.G. F. Magoun present the topic 
of the day, ‘‘Iowa, and Especially Pro- 
hibition.” His address was full and 
deeply interesting, and clearly indicated 
the advanced position Iowa has attained 
‘in reference to the subject of Prohibition. 
Rev. H. S. Mills, of Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, followed with a few brief remarks. 


Amongst the visitors at the Club on 
Monday last were Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President of the Oahu College on a visit 
to San Francisco, and Rev. Wm. Scudder 
recently from Hartford Seminary. Mr. 
Seudder is a nephew of Rev. H. M. 


Scudder, D D., formerly of this city. He. 


comes to take charge of the Alameda 
Church for six months, with a view to 
the permanent pastorate of the church. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt will address the 
iub next Monday on the ‘*Sandwich 
Islands,” 


Dr. Magoun filled the pulpit of the 
First Church in this city again last Sab- 
bath. He discoursed, in the morning, 
on ‘Complete in Christ,” and at night on 
“The Lowliness of Jesus.” 


Rev. T. K. Noble, paetor of Plymouth 
Church, is back from his vacation, and 
looks strong and hearty. He preached 
to his people last Sabbath on ‘‘Renewing 
the Soul’s Strength,” and at night he 
gave the first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning lectures on ‘*The Book of Nature 
and the Book of God.’’ The special 
theme was ‘‘Nature Respecting the 
Wisdom of God.’’ 


“The Great Change,’’ or ‘*The New 
Ureation,” was the subject on which Rev. 
W.C. Pond addressed his people at 
Bethany last Sabbath morning. At night 
he gave the ninth diecourse on the ‘‘Con- 
fession of Faith,” taking the special part, 
“Christ Coming to Judge the World.’’ 
It was a very solemn service. In the 
afternoon he preached to the congregation 
at the Old Ladies’ Home. 


Rev. W. H. Cross was at the Third 
‘Church again last Sabbath. ‘‘Success 
According to Faith” was the morn- 
ing subject and ‘Godliness Profitable”’ 
the evening theme. 


‘‘The Preaching Prodigy of the Wilder- 
ness’ was the topic of Rev. Spalding Wit- 
ter’s Sunday morning sermon at Olivet 
Church. His evening discourse was on the 
words, ‘‘Thou fool! This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.” There was a 
good attendance at the Sabbath School, 
and the outlook of the church is improv- 
ing. 

The report from the Mariners’ Church 
this week, as usual, is excellent. Nine 
conversions reported lately. Pastor Row- 
ell’s themes for discourse were “Privileges 
and Conditions of Access to God’ and 
**Reasons which Induce Sinners to Refuse 
Jesus as Their Saviour.”’ 


The morning subject at South Vallejo 
was ‘‘God’s Fatherly Care and Faithful- 
ness.’’ In the evening it was ‘Stephen's 
Vision of Glory.”’ 


On the 17th inst. Deacon H. A. Wells 
of South Vallejo fell about fifteen feet 
from a house on which he was working; 
but happily his life was spared. He is 
bruised, and laid up entirely for the pre- 
sent. But, under the blessing of d 
and the good management of Dr. Frost, 
Wwe are in hopes of seeing the good Deacon 
‘in the church soon again. There is but 
a step between me and the grave, said an 
lnspired writer; and itis thought that one 
inch of different position in the fall of 

eacon Wells would have proved fatal. 


Prof. George filled the pulpit of the 
First Church, Oakland. 


mons was on the well-known passage, ‘‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 


‘**The Blood of the Everlasting Cove- 
nant,’ was Pastor Frear’s topic of dis- 
course at West Oakland. 


The govd folks at Golden Gate Church 
gave au entertainment recently which re- 
alized $100. Their pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Cook, has preached at special services 
lately in Pacheco. He preached to his 
own people last Sabbath morning and eve- 
ning, and to the inmates of the Uld La- 
dies’ Home in the afternoon. 


Rev. W.C. Merrill preached to his 
people in Sacramento on ‘‘Integrity.”’ 


By some mistake the Alameda church 
was without a minister last Sabbath. 
Deacon Ager officiated, reading portions 
of a sermon morning and evening. 


Dr. Holbrook’s subject at San Lorenzo 
was ‘‘Martha and Mary of Bethany, as 
Types of Two Different Classes of Chris- 
tians.”” There was a good congregation 
and a wedding. 


Rev. E. O. Tade of Antioch spent last 
Sabbath at Los Gatos. He preached in 
the morning on ‘‘Followiog Peace,’’ and 
at night on ‘Putting Away Childish 
Things.” 

The usual services were held at Croc- 
kett and Port Costa, by Rev. Geo. Mor- 
ris. The subjects at Crockett were ‘‘The 
Transfiguration of Christ” and ‘‘Loving 
One Another.” 


Mr. Geo. T. Hanly, who is £0 active 
in Sunday-school, temperance and other 
good works, was recently re-elected Sup- 
erintendent of the Third Congregational 
Sunday-school in Los Angeles. The 
school is in a prosperous condition, with 
an average attendance of 143. Mr. 
Hanly is assisted by an efficient corps of 
teachers. 


From Our Church Work, published 
by the Columbia church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
we learn that our good brother, Rev. G. 
H. Smith, who has so acceptably served 
that church as acting pastor, has been 
duly installed as pastor. Most interest- 
ing exercises were held on the occasion, 
and Tue Paciric unites with his many 
other friends in wishing him God's richest 
blessing on bis pastoral labors. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PreEsBYTERIAN.—Dr. Horton is back 
from his coasting voyage in the Manza- 
nita. Twenty-four persons joined the 
San Jose church at the last communion. 
Rev. Dr. Wills, U. S. A., filled the 
pulpit of Calvary Presbyterian church 
very acceptably during the pastor's va- 
cation. Lebanon church, formerly 
Noe-valley church, in this city, is prepar- 
ing to build. 

Baptist.—Rev. Bh. F. Rattray has left 
the church in Alameda to enter upon 
work in Reno. Rev. A. W. Runyan 
is warmly welcomed as pastor of Emman- 
uel church in San Jose. Rey. H. E. 
Adams is spending the summer at Fresno. 


EpiscopaL. — Rev. William Nixon, 
recently returned from England, ie now 
residing at Fruitvale, Alameda county. 
Rev. H.H. Clapham, of the San 
Joaquin Valley Associate Mission, is at 
Bakersfield, in especial charge of St. 
Paul’s Mission. 


Oregon Items. 


Rev. James A. Daly, a Congregational 
mivister of Ohio, is expected on a visit 
to his parents, who reside here. He will 
remain some weeks. 


James Steel, Esq., a leading member 
of the First Church, accompanied by his 
wife, just returned from a three months’ 
tour through the Eastern States. 


The First Church, Portland, will be 
closed until September, most likely. But 
one service has been held since Dr. Mar- 
vin’s departure, June 29th. The Sun- 
day-school will be held regularly. 


Services are being held in all the 
churches in the city, save the one before 
referred to. 


Hon. E. W. Ailen, a member of Ply- 
mouth Church, who represented the State 
ae Commissioner at the New Orleans Ex- 
position, and has been appointed Com- 
missioner of the United States, Central 
and South American Exposition, which 
begins at New Orleans in September next. 


Rev. T. T. Munger, of North Adams, 
Mass., has visited ue. He is a brother- 
in-law of Robert Harris, President of 
the N. P. R. R. He was well pleased 
with his visit here, and we regret that 
there was no occasion afforded him to 


minister unto.us. He spent Sabbath at 
Walla Walla. . 


Prof. W. A. Ferrin, of Pacific Univer- 
ity, and a promivent member of the 
church there, went to San Francisco a 
few days ago to meet a young lady, sis- 
ter to Mrs. Dr. 8. H. Marsh, who is to 
become his wife. Hearty congratulations 
are extended to the happy pair, as they 
have been united ere this. 


Rev. G. H. Lee, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Portland, had a vacation, dur- 
ing which he was married to Miss Nettie 
A. Cook, of Salem, an efficient Christian 
worker. He resumed services July 5th, 
although he made such provision that 
the church was open every Sunday dur- 
ing his absence. Services will be held 
regularly during the heated term. 


At the last meeting the Maine State 
Conference—corresponding to our Gen- 
eral Association—the reports of which, 
by newspaper and private letters, have 
come to me, the meetings were much 
marred in interest by the ocasional draw- 
ing off of the ‘‘female brethren” to attend 
some of their meetings. A resolution to 
incorporate these meetings in the general 
work of the Conference was passed. Pri- 
vate letters report much Joss and regret 
on account of the former practice. Does 
not our General Association need im- 
proving the same way? The women 
need all the meetings. Sodowe. Why 
should they be off in another place during 
the reports of the churches, or at any 


QOne of his ser- | 


other time. 


BUCCERS, 


Washington Letter. 
WasHINGTON, 14, 1885, 


This is the season of the yearthat Wash- | 
ington is usnally, to a great extent, de- | 


serted. Government employes are off 
on vacation, and the departments are 
crowded with applications for leave. But 
this year there is a remarkable déarth of 
such applications. For one season, at 
least, Washington seems to be a popular 
summer resort. The explanation is that 
the Government employee, notwithstand- 
ing the tropical heat, feel more comfort- 
able in Washington just now than they 
would at the coolest resort in the country, 
with the perpetual fear of receiving word 
from Washington that they had been 
dismissed. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
some of the Cabinet officers to discontinue 
the allowance of sick leaves under pay to 
employes in the departments. An im- 
pression prevails that serious abuses have 
grown up in connection with the allowance 
of such leaves, and it is believed that the 
system should be re-arranged, so as to 
enable the distribution, among monthly 
employes who are working extra hours in 


addition to rendering steady service. 


throughout the year, of the money that 
is now paid out during sick leaves to that 
class of employes who lose many days— 
sometimes exceeding 150, in each year— 
from alleged disability. It is probable 
that these views may take practical 
shape in a general order governing the 
allowance of leaves in all the Executive 
departments. 

The Professors of Agriculture who met 
here during the week at the request of 
Commissioner Colman were a fine-looking 
body of men, and they evidently under- 
stand their business. Their discussions 
brought out some very interesting facts, 
however. One of these was that out of 
forty-nine farmers in the Legislature of 
Tennessee only two could appreciate the 
value of the reports of the signal service. 
Forty-seven voted against them. What 
was the reason? 

The professors thought it came from 
the fact that the reports are too technical 
and extended in their nature. The far- 


mer is not, generally speaking, a reading 


man. Many farmers can only find time 
to read the most simple and abbreviated 
matters. It was generally agreed that 
the thing necessary to make such work 
successful was frequent publication in a 
simple, and practical form. 

One of the most interesting and striking 
things that was brought out in the dis- 
cussion was the opposition that prevailed 
in regard to the present method of distrib- 
uting seeds by Congressmen. It was 
shown that the ignorance that had been 
displayed inthis way was serious in its 
results. Insects and plant diseases, 
very deleterious in their nature, had been 
disseminated far and wide, and in many 
instances more damage than good has 
been done. It was urged that this dis- 
tribution ought to be made by the Com- 
missioner himself, who is supposed to 
know much more about such matters tban 
the Congressmen can. He has the means 
of knowing the various scils, and the 
kinds of seeds that will flourish in them. 
So, on the whole the meeting was a grand 
It gave an opportunity for the 
free interchange of opinions and informa- 
tion, and establiehed a closer relationship 


| between the colleges and the Department. 


When the plan for interchange of in- 
formation is fully perfected great addition- 
al good will follow. 

The President, yesterday, became the 
guest of the Woodmont Rod and Gun 
Club. The party consisted of Secretaries 
Manning, Lamar, Whitney, and Post- 
master-General Vilas. They will spend 


Sunday very quietly at the charming 


club house in the mountains, and the 
President is likely to enjoy his visit very 
much. The party left last evening and 
will return to-morrow. Mr. Arthur was 
the first President entertained by the 
Club. 

A special wire has been connected from 
the club house at Woodmont to the 
White House in order that the President 
may have an opportunity to talk with 
Colonel Lamont to-day. He will be kept 
informed of the condition of Mrs. Bayard, 
should she survive, and any news of im- 
portance will be transmitted to him, 

Miss Cleveland has paseed a pleaeant 
week, having received exceeding pleasant 
news from her publishers ia regard to the 
sale of her book. The comments upon it, 
tou, have been favorable. I noticed that 
the New York Tribune occupied a col- 
umn on Thursday, and up with 
some very complimentary sentences. 


Ww. C. 


The gospel temperance meeting in 
Grand Central Hall, 997 Market street, 
corner Sixth, wae addressed yesterday at 
4p.mM. by Rev. M..M. Gibson, as an- 
nounced. A good audience and excellent 
music helped to inspire the speaker. Mrs. 
Hacket sang a temperance song with 
much feeling. Rev. F. A. Werth sang 
‘Save the Boy,’’ as only one can sing 
who feels the value of a boy and has a 
voice to express his feelings. 

Dr. Gibeon was as happy as usual in 
his style, and as earnest in his sentiment. 
He does not fear to place himself on 
record in this ‘‘irrepressible conflict,” 
and calls upon all the epiritual leaders in 
this city to come up to the help of ‘‘Gor 
and home and native land. ” He adds one 
or two ‘‘heads” to the orthodox ‘‘three,”’ 
when he comes to battle against alcohol, 
and he exhorts parents and friends of the 


youth in this the enemy’s country to | 


pledge them, in the morning of life, to 
perpetual war against the liquor traffic. 
Rev. W. W. Kincaid, of the First Bap- 
tist church, will address the meeting next 
Sunday, at the same hour and place. 
Miss Pritchard and the Tobey family are 
expected to sing. All are invited. 


Gen. Grant’s book is to be gold by sab- 
scription only. Russell & Co., of New 
York, are the publishers. Gen. Grant, 
it is stated, is to receive a copyright of 


| $1 a volume, or $2 for the set. 


| no way to purify the heart. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Aug. 2, 1885. 
* I Kings xviii: 1-18. | 


BY BEV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—**Ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord, and thou 
+ followed Baalim.’’ (I King xviii: 
18.) | 

Since the prophet had been command- 
ed to tell Ahab that there would be no 
rain for years, except according to his 
word, it was necessary that his word 
should announce to Ahab that God was 
ready to send the rain. But Ahab was 
not at home to receive the message. He 
had taken with him his trusted servant, 
and had gone out to search for grass to 
save the remnant of their stock. 

At first, it seems strange that this un- 
godly and idolatrous king should have, 
for his business manager, one who was 
very devout, and who faithfully obeyed 
God. But even bad men know whom 
to trust, and one who ‘‘feared the Lord 
greatly”’ would be more likely to manage 
Ahab’s business honestly. A man who 
loved to hear himself speak against 
preachers of the gospel and Christians, 
calling them all hypocrites and thieves, 
went, in all confidence, to a home mis- 
sionary, who was about to make a day’s 
journey on the frontier, and gave him, 
without witness or receipt, a sum of mon- 
ey to carry to his son, whom the mis- 
sionary would meet. He knew whom he 
could trust. Obadiah would have suited 
him for ‘‘governor of his house.’’ He 
would have denounced his religion, and 
valued the character it produced. 

Elijah’s courage attracts our notice. 


in the kingdom, and the loss of property, 
had goaded the king to madness. Re- 
membering the prophet’s word, he con- 
sidered him the cause of the trouble, and 
sought for him in all the country around. 
To meet him alone in the barren country 
would be like meeting a wild beast in his 
lair. But Elijah meets him without fear. 
He denies the insulting accusation that 
bursts from Ahab’s lips at their first 
meeting, and lays the responsibility for all 
the trouble upon him and his father’s 
house. The effect of this undaunted 
courage is such as we might expect. 
The king, conscious of guilt, spares him, 
fears him, obeys him. | 

A ship’s captain, whose abominable 
deeds looked black even in a heathen 
country, heard that a missionary had de- 
nounced his doings. He resolved to pun- 
ish him. Entering his house with the 
self-assertion to which he had been ac- 
customed upon the quarterdeck, he 
roared out: ‘‘Is your name Green?’ 
‘‘Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘‘Well, 
my name is Captain was 
the reply, ‘‘I’ve heard of you’’; and, ad- 
vancing towards him and raising his 
voice as if he, too, were used to com- 
mand, he added, ‘‘and your name 
stinks to heaven.” Tradition does not 
give all the subsequent remarks, but it is 
understood that they were quite as direct 
and fearless as those of Elijah. The 
Captain concluded it would be better to 
flog some other man. Conscious inno- 
cence and trust in God are the founda- 
tion of the highest order of courage. 

Our lesson also reminds us of the well- 
known fact that the messenger is not the 
cause of the evil which he foretells, Sin 
will bring its punishment, whether it is 
announced beforehand or not. To slay 
the prophet, to burn the Bible, to com- 
plain of the doctrines the preacher utters, 
is human nature, and aleo human folly. 
‘*The curse, causeless, shall not come.” 
(Prov. xxvi: 2.) If God will not inflict 
the evil, the words of the messenger are 
empty wind. It God will do it, it is vain 
to fight against him. It is not the 
prophet, but the sinner, who troubles Is- 
rael, 

But Ahab seemed to have one popular 
virtue. He was frank and outspoken in 
his intercourse with the prophet. He told 
Elijah just what he thought about him. 
He did not pretend a friendship which he 
did not feel. And this same trait stood 
out still more prominently at another 
time, when he said, in regard to the same 
person: ‘‘I hate him.’’ Ahab was no 
bypocrite. He was what he professed to 
be. If freedom from hypocrisy will save 
a man, Abab must have been on the 
highway to heaven. But he was an 
idolator, a covetous man, selfish to the 
last degree, a robber and a murderer. 
There was ‘‘none like him, who did sell 
himself to work wickedness in the sight 
of the Lord.”” (I Kings xxi: 25.) 
God’s curse was upon him. But he was 
no bypocrite. He spoke as he thought. 
This case suggests the thought that free- 
dom from hypocrisy may, sometimes, be 
a very slender virtue. 

To be so full of sin that one despairs 
of concealing it does not prove a man to 
be a saint. To speak frankly one’s 
thoughts, when those thoughts are evil, is 
God’s curse 
was executed upon a man who could have 
declared himself no hypocrite. There 
are several other sins that God also hates, 
besides hypocrisy. This thought is com- 


mended to that large clase of persons 


whose religious creed is comprised in the 
oft-repeated words, ‘‘I am no hypocrite.” 


~The Munster (Ireland) Bank has sus- 
pended, its liabilities being $8,750,000. 


HOMESTEADS FREE! 


ERSONS OF ENERGY, AND SOME 

means, who desire to unite in a colony to 
settle on public lands, may hear of very eligible 
locations by addressing REV. O. M. BLAKE, 
No. 1128 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 


orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


The long drought, the famine and distress | 


‘sweet songs. 


| 


SCIENTIFIC 


“Royal” the only Baking Powder free from 
oe Lime and Absolutely Pure. 


cream of tartar in the effort 
duction. 


pure article. 


Department of Agriculture, 


in any form. 


Lime is the serious defect found in most of the cream 
of tartar baking powders. As a matter of fact, chem- 
ical analysis has found it in all such powders except the 
“Royal.” Its presence is caused by the use of adulterated 


to reduce their cost of pro- 


Lime adds to the weight while it detracts from the 
strength of the baking powder. 
less wholesome, giving rise to dyspepsia and kindred ailments. 
Baking powders containing lime produce less leavening gas, 
and therefore in use are more expensive than a first-class, 


It also renders the food 


The Royal Baking Powder is made from cream of tartar 
that is first specially refined and made chemically pure. No 
tartrate of lime or other impurity can find its way into the 
“ Royal,” and to this fact its great superiority in strength, 
wholesomeness, and keeping quality is due. 

All this adds greatly to the cost of manufacturing the 
Royal Baking Powder, but as all its ingredients are selected 
and prepared with the same precise care and regardless of 

_ labor or expense, an article is produced that is free from 
every extraneous substance—“ absolutely pure.” Nor does 
it contain any ingredients except those necessary to make 
a pure, wholesome, and perfect baking powder. 

Professor MeMurtrie, late chemist in chief to the U.S. 


alter analyzing the various 


baking powders of the market, testifies to the absolute 
purity of that used in the Royal Baking Powder as follows: 

“T have examined the cream of tartar manufactured by 
the New York Tartar Company and used by the Royal 
Baking Powder Company in the manufacture of their baking 
Powder, and find it to be perfectly pure, and free from lime 


‘WM McMURTRIE, E.M., Ph.D., 


e . 


“Chemist in Chief, U. S. 


Dep't of Agriculture.” 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARKS! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 


Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 

The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. : 


‘PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class Cars. 
Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes. etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


IN. 


NEVADA, CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuts, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., Jerome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8S. P. R. R., San Francisco, or 
H, B. AnpRrEws, Land Commissioner of G. 
H.& 8. A. Ry., Ran Antinio, Tex. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


New Music Books 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCKE, 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 
100 of the best IRISH MELODIES, arranged 
for the Piano or Organ. They are not difficult, 
and together form a volume of very brilliant 
music. Price: Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1; Pa- 
per, 80 cents. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. A Col- 
lection of SONG AND GAMES for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Schools. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, of the Oalifornia Kindergarten 
Training School. 


A boek of fine appearance, with valuable sug- 
gestions to teachers, by a practical and enthusi 
astic ‘‘Kindergartener,’”’? who also has a fine 
and correct taste in poetry and music, and pro- 
vides for the play and study of the children 87 

ere are RrnaSonas, MARouING, 
Girt, Game, Goop Mornrina, and other songs. 
Good accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Price $1.50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 


Piano Classics. A truly select and beautiful 


collection of New piano pieces. $1.50 Cloth, 
$1 Boar 


Mailed, post free, at retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


0. H, Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N, Xe 


cases of Mal 
afford magi 


Helena, then 
ed), arriving|at the Ztnas at 5 p.m. For pam- 


Ry containing analysis and cures, address 
M. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Oo., Oa 


A. Winston, 


THE REMINGTON 
standard Type- Writer. 


tt 


A Machin) to do the Wark of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one Tx with it. 


It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered the pen. | 

It saveg the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 


Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 

mense relief to both my eyes and nerves,.and 

I can compose on it better than when using the 

pen.” DRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & CO. 
is REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 
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HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


O THE 

ties of t 

place is add 
ming bath. 


These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 


HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 
ese waters and the charms of the 
an elegant and capacious swim- 


renew and restore the whole system. They 


cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 


elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 


rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages, These waters are a specific in 
a, Chill and Ague Fever. They 
relief in cases of Nervousness, 
lave General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
by daily stage (Sundays except- 


HOM SEMINARY. 
(Incorporated, 1881.) 


San Jose, Cal. 
WILL OPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


Mrs. M. 8S. Castleman, Principal; Miss L 
ociate Principal; Rev. OC. W. 


Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench 
{fessor Auts 


d German Oonversation; Pro- 
n, Music; Rey. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies 


tion apply to M.S. Castleman, 
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[Wepnespay, 22, 1885. 


Children’s Department. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


A funny thing I heard to-day— 
I might as well relate. 

Our Lil is six, and little May 
Still lacks a month of eight. 


And, through the open play-room door, 
I heard the elder say: 

« Lil, ran down stairs and get my doll. 
Go quick, now—right away!” 


And Lillie said (and I agreed 

That May was hardly fair): 

‘‘ You might say ‘please,’ or go yourself— 
I didn’t leave it there.” 


‘‘ But, Lillie,” urged the elder one, 

‘‘ Your little legs, you know, 

Are youngerer than mine are, child, 

And so you ought to go. —St. Nicholas. 


Dolly’s Revenge. 


Once there was a little girl, who had 
too many dolls. She ought to have 
been a kind mamma ora kind nurse to 
all of them. But, I am sorry to say, she 
was not. She threw them about, and 
trod upon them; she knocked them 
against the wall; she crammed the big one 
into a doll’s-house that was meant for the 
small ones; their arms and legs were torn 
off, and she did not send them to the 
doctor to be mended. 
at washing and dressing them, she did it 
so roughly that the paint was washed off 
their pretty faces, and the big comb tore 
off their flaxen hair. One cold day in 
winter, this cruel child put a poor little 
dolly out in the garden. It was soon 


‘covered with snow, and the gardener 


swept it up with hisbroom. He bronght 
it to the kitchen, and when the careless 
little girl saw it, she was afraid it would 
die. The maids in the kitchen said, if it 
died, she would be tried for murder. 
So she held it to the fire, and then it got 
so hot that the wax of its body melted, 
and they said it had got a fever. When 
it was bed-time, this naughty child lay 
down in her little white bed. She had 
eaten her piece of Christmas pudding and 
two mince pies, and an orange and three 
figs, and some nuts and preserved fruit. 
But though she had had all these good 
things, Annie could not sleep. She lay 
and tossed and kicked, and tumbled all 
the bed-clothes, and thought how wicked 
she had been to her poor little dolls. In 
the middle of the night, when she was 
not quite asleep, but only dreaming, she 
knew they were all dead, and it was she 
who had killed them. All their ghosts 
came at once to ler bedside, crying out, 
‘*Here she is! Annie! Annie! Annie!’’ 
Then they said, ‘‘We are children now, 
and you are only a doll! Your papa and 
mamma have taken us to live with them 
instead of you, aud the governess and 
the servants will let us do whatever we 
like.” They made Annie get up out of 
her bed; and the tall one, with the wood- 
en head and hands, and with the long 
naked body and legs, made of white cot- 
ton stuffed with bran, took Annie all 
over the house. She could not run 
away, or fight, or scream, because she 
was now only a doll herself. And first, 
she wasrudely washed in a tub in: the 
scullery, and her nice hair was pulled 
nearly off her head, while the broken 
points of the old comb stuck in her skin 
and hurt her very much. And her face 
was wiped with a dirty old dish-clout, 
and the soap got into her eyes and mouth 
and nose. The tall doll, which had be- 
come a savage because Annie had strip- 
d off its clothes, and was almost bald 
ike a red Indian, told Annie she was go- 
ing to be ecalped, but she must first be 
tortured and frozen and burnt. She 
thought, now they will carry me away 
into the wilderness, and she cried, ‘‘No, 
let me be in my own home!” Then the 
big doll said, ‘‘This is your house,” and 
pushed her intothe doll’s house, which 
was a small box, so that her arms and 
legs stuck out of the four windows. All 
the other dolls laughed to see Annie shut 
up in prison. After that, she was taken 
out and whirled round and round, till she 
came to the nursery window. Oatside 
the snow lay on the ground, and they 
threw her out. There she felt very cold, 
and cried till pussy, who had been hunt- 
ing the robins, came to take her part. 
When pussy mewed and equalled, the 
dolls feared that people would come; so 
they brought Annie into the house. 
There were no servants in the kitchen, 
but a fire was burning on the hearth. 


The little girl said, ‘‘Ob, I am 80 cold’’; 


and they held her a long time in front of 


- the fire, so that she was quite scorched. 


There was a plate and knife and bread 
and butter on the table, but the dolls 
never gave her a bit. She did not see if 
they ate any of it themselves; but she 
remembered that she had never given 
them anything to eat, nor a drop of tea. 
She was now very sorry, and ashamed 
that she had treated them so badly. 
She asked their pardon; but the tall doll, 
who was their ledioe and commander, 
said, ‘“‘Annie, why did you break our 
limbs? why did you bruise our heads? 
Come and see, you cruel, wicked girl.”’ 
They made her go toa box called the 
Dolls’ Hospital, which she had never 
cared to visit. It was full of arms and 
legs and battered heads, crushed waxen 
facee, with the eyes picked out, and 
cloth bodies with holes and wounds that 
let out half the sawdust. ‘‘Look at the 
dying and the dead!’’ said the angry 
dolly, ‘‘and don’t you know that you 
drove a nail into my skull last Tuesday 
week! Why shouldn’t I do the same to 
earl Then he got a hammer and two 

ig nails, and was going to do it, but 
first he thought he would put Annie’s 
bonnet on her head, so as to fasten it on 
with the nail, which she had tried to do 
with one of her dolls. You see, he had 
changed his mind about cutting off the 
scalp of her head. But when the nails 
were stuck in the bonnet, and he had 
raised the hammer to strike a blow that 
would have killed her, dear, good pussy 
came into the room, and said, ‘‘Please, 
sir, pray let Annie live! I know she will 
be a good girl, and be kind to every- 


W hen she played 


body!” Annie cried and wept, and said, 
‘*Yes, indeed, I will, forever and ever!” 
And they begged and prayed for mercy, 
the sweet black cat fawning upon the 
master dolly, and rubbing her head 
against his knees, until his sawdust heart 
was touched with pity. He stood up 
grandly, like a conquering hero in the 
act of forgiving his enemy, and said, 
“Well, Annie, I will let you go! Be 
kind, be good, be free, be happy!’’ 
Most of the other dolls said this was 
quite right. Annie took good care of 
them all as long as they lived, but she 
never had any more new ones. 


What One Tree Can Do. 


There is one tree in Madagascar of 
which the natives make their houses. 
What of that? Well, it isnot : anything 
extraordinary, is it? We have several 
kinds of trees in this country any one of 
which can be used for making houses, too. 

But then it is principally of the leaves 
of this Madagascar tree that the houses 
are built, and that is odd. 
fore we have told all about this tree it 
will seem that there are few trees in the 
world half so wonderful as it is. 

When itis growing it looks like a 
gigantic palm-leaf fan. The trunk is 
bare to the top, from which the enormous 
leaves all spring. These leaves do not 
branch out in every direction, but stand 
up side by side, so that they form a half 
circle, and give the fan-like appearance. 

It is the middle rib of the great leaf 
that is used for making walls and parti- 
tions of. The ribs are twined together 
very much as willow is with us in basket- 
making. The part of the leaf that is 
left after taking the rib out is used for 
thatching the roof with. Of course such 
a house is not a very grand one. 

The good tree has not done all it can 
yet, however. The native of Madagas- 
car likes to have his house carpeted, and 
so he applies to his tree. He strips off 
the bark in one great peice, stretches it 
out, beats it with round stone, and dries 
it, and behold! a thick soft carpet as wide 


from twenty to thirty feet long. _ 

Still the good work of the tree is not 
exhausted. There comes a long hot and 
very dry season every year in that part 
of the world, and the wells refuse to give 
any water. Then the tree is ready, and 
the thankful man goes to it. With his 
spear he makes a hole at the base of one 
of the great leaves, and out sprouts a 
stream of fresh, pure, and almost ice cold 
water. Hach leaf has about a quart of 
water to yield up, and no matter how hot 
or dry the weather, it never fails. 

But even yet the good tree has a ger- 
vice to perform. When the dry season 
comes around, the houses very naturally 
become dry too, and then they take fire 
very easily. Of course there are no fire- 
engines there, nor any pumps even, and 
so a fire might easily spread and burn 
down a whole village if there were not 
always at hand some extinguisher of some 
sort. There. staud; the tree, with its 
leaves charged with water, and when a 
fire occurs the men run and tear off the 
leaves, and with them beat the burning 
house. The water runs out, and the fire 
yields. | 

There, theu, is a tree which gives to 
man his house, his fountain of pure water, 
and hi: fire extinguigher. The botanical 
name of this friend of man is Urania 
Speciosa; the common name is ‘‘Travel- 
er's Tree’’—and a foolish name it is, too, 
for it is more a tree for the native than 
for the traveler.—John R. Coryell, in 
Harper’s Young People. 


Rebuking a King. 


The timidity which hesitates to rebuke 
profanity was once shamed by a king 
who had _ been himself rebuked for pro- 
fanity. Riding along the highway in 
disguise, and seeing a soldier at an inn, 
he stopped and asked him to drink ale 
with him. On an oath which the king 
uttered while they were drinking, the 
soldier remarked: 

‘Tam sorry to hear young gentleman 
swear.” | 

His majesty took no notice of it, but 
op again. The soldier immediately 
sald: 

**T’ll pay part of the ale, if you please, 
and go; for I so hate swearing that, if you 
eH the king himself, I should tell you 
of it.’’ 

**Should you indeed?” asked the king. 

**T should,” was the empbatic answer 
of his subject. 

Not long after, the king gave him an 
opportunity to be ‘‘as good as his word.”’ 
Having invited some lords to dine with 
him, be sent for the soldier, and bade 
him to stand near him, in order to serve 
him, if he was needed. Presently, the 
king, not now in disguise, uttered an 
oath. And deferentially the soldier im- 
mediately said: | | 

‘Should not my lord and king fear an 
oath?” 

Tooking at the heroic soldier and then 
at his company of obsequious noblemen, 
the king severely remarked : 

**There, my lords, is an honest map. 
He can respectfully remind me of the 
great sin of swearing; but you can sit 
here and let me stain my soul by swear- 
ng. and not so much as tell me of it!’”— 


Coooanvts at Fancy Prices.—Accord- 
ing to the Baltimore American, one of 
the present devices of the liquor-sellers to 
demonstrate anew that ‘‘prohibition does 
not prohibit” is the ‘‘loading of cocoa- 
nuts with whisky and selling them at 
fancy prices in the prohibition districts of 
Georgia.” We venture the prediction, 
however, that the cocoanut-whisky traf.- 
fic at “fancy prices’’ will never attain 
very large proportious. The cocoanut is 
no rival for the licensed whisky saloon. 


A boy in one of the public schools, 
while engaged in defining words, a few 
days since, made a mistake that was not 
a mistake. He said, ‘‘ A demagogue is a 
vessel that holds beer, wine, gin, whisky, 


or any other kind of intoxicating liquor.” 


Indeed, be- | 


| 


The great central station of the Penn- 
sylvania railway in Philadelphia is one of 
the important gateways of American 
travel. It is alarge and massive build- 
ing, full of sunshine and fresh air, and 
through it incessantly pass crowds of men 
and women of every class and rank, and 
of every nationality, coming and going. 
Every minute of the day and night the 
trains rush in and out over the wide 
bridge; the ceaseless streams of human 
beings pour through the gates on their 
way to some near village, or, it may be, 
to California, to Canada, to Alaska, to 
Mexico. 

If the secret history of each person 
could be opened, we should read a strange 
page of the book of judgment. Now and 
then there is given a sudden glimpse into 

the lives of the hurrying throng. 

One night last winter, a heavy, gross- 
looking man, surrounded by a crowd of 
friends, entered the waiting-room in time 
to take the midnight train to New York. 
The men were dressed with an offensive 
display of jewelry and rich clothing; they 
had just been dining, aud the room was 
pervaded immediately with bad liquor 
and coarse jokes. 

The quiet rows of waiting peeple turn- 
ed to look at the prominent figure among 
them, who was a noted man in his way. 
He had been a defaulter years before, had 

escaped to Europe, came home when the 
affair was forgotten, with his large for- 
tune, had gone into politics, and was now 
possessed of great power, with a constit- 
uency gathered from the elums of the 
State. The great man wae now about to 
start for Europe, and his jackals were 
about him, admiring and reverential. 


In the outer room sat a gray-haired, 
thin old man, waiting for the midnight 
train to the West. He had no overcoat, 
and shivered in the bitter wind when the 
door was opened. He was a clergyman, 
in charge of a poor church in the mining 
district, who had labored among his poor 
people in the mountains for thirty years 


as four breadths of Brussels carpet and } —baptized, married, buried them. They 


were dear to him as his children. But 
his life had been pinched and hard, full 
of little else but pain and hunger. 

The trains were called. The crowds 
rushed to the gate. The great politician 
caught sight of the lank old preacher 
carrying his shabby valise. With a sud- 
den oath he pushed away his friends, and 
shouldered his way to him. The clergy- 
man turned, saw him, and gave a cry. 

‘Tom!”’ 

‘*Bob!” | 

They caught each other by the hand, 
and stood silent, while the crowd shov- 
ed and drove them aside. 

“T’ts thirty years—since I saw you,’’ 
gasped the old man. ‘“‘I thought you 
were dead.” 

‘*N-no. 
though. Bob, you’re horribly poor. Can 
I do nothing for you ?’”’ wringing the thin 
hands he held, yet glancing sidewise to 
the puffing engine. 

*‘Changed your O Tom, 
why ?” 

‘‘No matter what I’ve done. I’m on 
my way to Europe now. Steamer sails 
in the morning. I have not a minute. 
1’ll_ look you up when I come back. 
Good-bye, good-bye.’’ 

He rushed through the outer gate just 
as it was closing, looking back to the 
feeble figure that was making its way t 
the other train. ' 

‘*‘That is a brother of mine,” he said‘to 
his chums. “Obstinate mule. Stuck to 
religion all his life, and there’s what it’s 
done for him. No success for him, poor 
devil.’’ | 

‘Train for New York. Connect with 
outgoing steamers to England and 
France!’ shouted one watchman. 
 **Train for Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh 

and the West!’’ shouted another. _ 

The trains rolled out of the station in 
different directions, carrying the two 
brothers apart, who never should meet 
again, and leaving the lookers-on to won- 
der which had been the successful man in 
life. —Selected. 


name ? 


Agriculture in Denmark. 


The Danes are remarkably well up in 
the matter of scientific farming, and as a 
consequence their exportation of agricult- 
ural productions is very considerable. In 
the first five months of this year they 
sent to Kuegland 32 000,000 pounde of 
butter and 52,000 head of cattle. Besides 
a Royal Agricultural Society they have 
seventy local organizations for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, though the 
population of the whole country is scarce- 
ly more than that of London. There isa 
chair of dairy farming in connection with 
the University of Copenhagen, held by 
Professor Segelecke, who has organized 
a regular eystem of dairy instruction 
which is carried on throughout the coun- 
try under his supervision. - Farmers re- 
ceive students, who are mostly women, 
and, uuder a scheme of the professor, 
they are thoroughly trained in milking 
and in preparing the milk by weighing, 
aerating, cooling and 
cream for churning, and also io the best 
processes for making cheese and butter, 
and packing them for market. All the 
processes are conducted on exact and 
scientific principles, and of course the 
best results are attained. The pupils 
who go through this instruction give their 
services, receiving a nominal sum an- 
nually, and among them are many from 
America. 


It is in the Pacific ocean that what is 
probably the deepest water on the surface 
of the globe has been found. In latitude 
11 degrees, 24 minutes north, longitude 
143 degrees, 16 minutes east, Evuglish 
scientific explorers: i ta the sounding- 
line to 4,575 fathoms, about five and one- 
fifth miles. The American steamer 
Tuscarora sounded 4,600 fathoms east 
of Japan. Thus it would seem that the 
greatest heights of mountains and the 
maximum depths of the sea very nearl 


correspond . 


separating the | 


| 


Be Somebody. , 


THE immortal Carlyle said: Hhga weakest 
living creature by is powers 
on a single object, can accomplish something, 
whereas the strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish anything.’ 

The plodding snail, as he directs on- 
ward course, will reach his journey’s end, 
while many an active jumping-jack will fly 
hither and thither in his aimless maneuvers 
and fail at the end of a harrowed life in 
reaching his goal, or of carving for himself one 
honored niche on the tablet of fame. . 

So the young man, if he would ‘leave foot- 
prints on the sands of time,’’ that the gener- 
ations which come after him may kaow 
that some traveler had journeyed on before, 
must live to some purpose, must have some 
objective point, must steadfastly pursue 
some determined course. The catalogue of 
failures and unfortunate wrecks of this life, 
far outnumber those lives which have been 
crowned with success; and it would not re- 
quire a very profound observer of events to 


ascertain the fact, and declare without fear 


I’ve changed my name, | 


| 


of successful contradiction, that nine out of 
every ten, of those who have achieved any 
very mark:d emimence or greatness in our 
own country, have accomplished it burdened 
by obstacles which beset them in every path 
they,sought to tread. 

Man seems- to be endowed with just 
enough of that swinish nature to prompt him 
to combat, and unless there are difficulties to 
surmount, to make an object worthy of at- 
tainment, very few ever seek any valued, or 
honored position along the pathway of life. 

The “lweruod blacksmith ” while at his 
forge, and pausing for his iron to heat ere he 
moulded it into shape, used those little mo- 
ments of time in conjugating his Latin verbs 
and declining his nouns, and thus step by 
step mastered many languages, and became 
one of the foremost linguists of our land. } 

Daniel Webster, when a school boy at the 
age of fifteen, being required by his teachers to 
declaim, shrank with horror from the task, 
and utterly failed of utterance, as he attempted 
to recite in the presence of a score or two of 
his classmates; but, with a determined will, he 
fought to conquer, and swayed the proudest 
nation of the earth with his eloquence and 
oratory; yet like Elihu Burritt, he was cradled 
and reared in the agonizing throes and stress 
of poverty’s ranks. Would space permit we 
might enumerate thousands of like instances to 
show that the road which leads to fame, to 
honor, to distinction meanders over difficult 
hights and precipitous depths, and those 
only endowed with hardy feet, and early 
instilled to endure privations, and battle with 
want and its kindred obstacles seem’ ever to 
clamber over its rugged peaks, and gain the 
coveted prize beyond; yet, young ladies and 
gentlemen, be it remembe this pathway is 


| open to you all, and though you may be the 


‘*weakest of all living creatures, by concen- 
trating your powers on a single object, you can 
accomplish something,’ you can travel onward 
in this road, and should any mishap befall you, 


*twere better for you, here and hereafter, than | 
_ that you should be found lazily drifting along 


in other avenues, which peradventure might 
lead to shame and disgrace. And now, my 
young readers, whatever befalleth thine hand 
to do, do it for its own sake—for the love of 
doing it. He who is held in duty’s path 
from the fear of doing wrong is the veriest of 
eowards. 


Gleanings. 


Trust not so much to the comforts of 
God as to the God of comforts.—Wason. 
All wise work is mainly three-fold in 
character—it is honest, useful and cheer- 
ful.— Ruskin. 

What a man does for others, not what 
they do for him, gives him immortality. 
— Daniel Webster. 

If there’s a right thing to be done and 


we seem to pass through a wrong thing: 


on our way to it, depend upon it there’s 
another way to it and a better one, and 
it is our own fault and not God’s that we 
do not find it.—Hdward Gannett. 
Retribution is one of the grand prin- 
ciples in the divine administration of hu- 
man affairs; a requital is imperceptible 


only to the willfully unobservant. There 


is everywhere the working of the ever- 
lasting law of requital; man always gets 
as he gives.—J. Foster. 


A skeptic once, asserting his unbelief 
before Sir lsaac Newton, and shortly af- 
ter seeing a new and magnificent globe in 
the philosopher's study, asked him, 
‘*Who made it?” ‘*No one,” was the 
reply. The sad irony of the philosopher 
silenced the cavilings of the infidel. 


You have seen a sbip out in the bay, 
swinging with the tide, and seeming as 
if it would follow it; and yet it cannot, 
for down beneath the water it is anchor- 
ed; so many a soul sways toward heaven, 
but cannot ascend thither, because it is 
anchored to some secret sin.—F. Wit- 
ness. 


The eoul of refined conversation is the 
same as the soul of refined manners, 
namely, good-will toward others and a 
desire to secure their comfort and in- 
ereace their happiness. This great law 
underlies all the rules on this subject. 
The authoritative putting of this law is, 
Do as you would be done by. 

I live in ‘patience, in purity, and in the 
perfect love of God. God is my portion. 
He fills me with pure spiritual life. My 
heart is melted into holy love, and alto- 
gether devoted to my Lord. I think we 
ought modestly to tell what we feel to 
the fullest.—Bishop Asbury’s ‘esti- 
mony. 


“That’s How.” 


After a great snow-storm a little fellow 
began to shovel a path through a large 
snow-bank before his grand mother’s door. 
He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. | 

‘‘How do you expect to get through 
that drift ?’? asked a man passing along. 

‘‘By keeping at it, sir,” said the boy 
cheerfully; ‘‘that’s how.’’ | 

That is the secret of mastering almost 
every difficulty under the sun. If a hard 
task is before you, stick to it. Do not 
keep thinking how large or how hard it 
is, but go at it, and little by little it will 
grow 8maller and smaller, until it is done. 


— 


A great daily of this city, advertising 
on Saturday last its Sunday edition, 
says: *‘ Five hours of interesting reading 
for three cents.’” Not ten minutes of that 
reading is religious. One of the chief 
attractions is an article on whist. Fine 


Sunday reading, this, for Christian fam- 


ilies! 
their homes, and wonder that their young 
people do not wish to go to church, or 
seem restless there. They reap what 
they sow.— NV. Y. Advocate. : 


Yet many parents will take it into 


| 
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p-15mar-lyr 


BELL 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 


SHANE & CO., 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,5U0 testi- 
monia's, prices, etc., sent free. 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
’ (Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
.23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


CO. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bush & Pine - SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. . 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. 


428 Clay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


0G" Magazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
| streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa%e Depesit Building. 
San FraNoIsco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 381 1884...$443,381 05 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


954,247 44 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres’t. 


‘The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 

between the readers of THe Pacrrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 

gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 

articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 

in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 

to anything in the market. As these service: 

are offered grativously, all letters must be ac- 

companied with stamp for return answer. 

Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address : 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


iscount to churches and the trade. 
ont be deceived by cheap imitations 


Established 1857. | 


Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal . 


Church and Steamboat Bells | 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


my Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
a.culars sent freee HENRY Mo- 


Union Savings Bank 


OAKLAND. 


aptens (Paid in Gold) $450,090, 
© Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31 


BOARD OF DIRECTORs; 


A. O. Henry, J. West i 
John OC. Hayes, W. W. 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, — 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


Chas. W. Howard, William Meek 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor 
bs 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tub 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
H. A. PALMER, Vice-President 
and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 


otes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462 730 68 
otes, Personal securities - - 10,685 99 


$1,772,99 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1.267°53) 4 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
aining three calendar months, beginning from 
e firstof the month succeeding the date of 
mittances from the country may be m 
y Express or Check upon Banks in San eg 
book will be returned. 
NS made only upon Mortgage of | 
state and Bonds. 


EsTABLISH ED m 1852, 


RMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


ROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
LES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 
IONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER. 
AGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
NGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
AP, ‘*‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
S, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISE 
TS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
AVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS: 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 
— Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
[emp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
‘ape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
‘roof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


| 


Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WoRK 
IN THE BeEsT STYLE AND AT 
LoOwEsT PRICEs. 


The very best Cabinet Photographs, 
per 


. M. PEASE M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisce- 


at 9.4. mM. and 7 p.m. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Stree? 
apr13-tf 


CLAY STREET, 


Is § 
The Best 
Place on the 


Coast to get vO 
plies. Wholesale prices 
to Consumers. ‘Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.__. 


estate - - - . 68,898 

ash on hand - 67,517 31 

uefrom Banks - =- - 67,314.09 
llaneous - - 1,704 34 


QUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
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Migéellany- 


SELF-LOVE. 


Oh, I could go through all life’s troubles 
singing, 
Turning earth’s night to day, a 
If self were not so fast around me, clinging 
To all I do or say. 


© miserable omnipresence, stretching 
Over all time and space, 
How have I run from thee, yet found thee 


The goal in every race. 


Inevitable self! vile imitation 
Of universal liight— 

Within our hearts a dreadful usurpation 
Of God’s exclusive right! 

—F. W. Faber. 


— 


A Model Funeral. 


BY REV. DR. E. W. FRENCH. 


Whose heart does not yearn for sim- 
plicity and seclusion ‘‘in the day of 
trouble’? Who would not hail an ar- 
rangement of obsequies that satisfies our 
respect and affection for those gone before 
and consorts with our beautiful and holy 
religion? 

I believe that this high end cannot be 
reached by modification of existing forms. 
A radical change is. all that is left. 
Therefore, let me now portray my coucep- 
tion of the manner in which the dust 
may most fittingly be returned to dust. 


Judge it as a whole, and help me to rem- 


edy its imperfections. 

Let the printed notice of a death be a 
mere announcement of name and date. 
{f circumstances require or taste suggest, 


add the age, disease and place of death. 


If it be deemed wise to offer an opportu- 
nity to view the face of the departed, the 
fact may be stated thus: ‘‘Friends are 
at liberty to call at the house (street and 
number) between such and such hours of 
a given day.” At that time one or two 
special friends of the family receive vis- 
itors. There is no sound of door-bell, 
no interview with the household, no tar- 
rying for hospitality or for religious ser- 
vice of any kind. Intrusively curious 
visits are checked. The house is not 
The public now 
has nothing more to do with the event. 

But it is seldom wise, very few will 


doubt, to allow the public to look into the 


cofin. The sight engenders irreverent 
familiarity with death. Affection and 
akill vie to disguise the ruin, but awe of 
God and solemn heart-searchings are de- 
stroyed by the publicity and commonness 
of the exposure. The authorities of Par- 
is were compelled to prohibit the exhi- 
bition of bodies at the morgue, because 
it corrupted morals and cheapened life 
at an appalling rate. 

Sometimes the divorced dust is love- 
ly. Ah! the child, with brow like the 
marble of a sculptor’s dream; the maid- 
en, with folded hands, purely placid; the 


good old man; the venerated mother, 


with face benign, as though smoothed 
by an angel’s hand and brightened by a 
ray from heaven! But, ordinarily, what 
havoc of feature is made by emaciation 


and suffering, what obliteration of life- 


time look by accident, dissipation or 


crime! It is not this woful change that 
we ought to see, Strange that we wish 
to see it. 


Promptly let the family, or an appoint- 
ed friend, confer with the minister as to 
the hour for his attendance, and not ar- 
bitrarily apprising him of a time which 
they alone have fixed—thus often com- 
pelling him to dislocate a series of en- 
gagements. 

Of the hour selected, there is no rea- 
son of the next-door neighbor to know, 
inasmuch that there is no funeral in the 
popular sense of the word. Only the 
kindred assemble, and, perhaps, one or 
two of those invited and peculiar friends 
whose abeence, instantly noticed, wonld 
deepen sadness. But never any others! 
The time for acquaintance to ‘‘ weep with 
them that weep’’ is not then. 

Affliction entitles one to privacy for a 
season. For its own healing the soul 
needs to nourish the retrospective, the 
introspective, the prospective mood. 


Imagine the scene! The bereaved and 
‘*the man of God” sit down together in- 
formally, in usual attire, in the room en- 
deared by household gatherings. He 
has no formal address to make, no foreign 
ears to please, and no painful complica- 
tions to solve. They meet to converse 
honestly and freely. Thinking of the 
one gone, they speak, without restraint, 
of the Saviour and of personal duty. The 
‘ambassador for Christ” adapts to them 
the truth according as ‘‘grace is poured 
into his lips.” They hold the Word in 
their own hands, muse upon it, and read 
it aloud. He takes the child upon his 
knee and engagingly tells him what death 
is, why it came upon the race, who con- 
quered it, how He did it and what we 
must be in order to conquer it, too. Per- 
haps the little company sings a song of 
trust and love to him who is ‘‘the resur- 
rection and the life.’ Then they all 
kneel down, and, like a father or broth- 
er, the pastor prays, with tender direct- 
ness, for each one, and, as he lingers on 
the threshold, turns to say, with a tone 
impossible under other circumstances, 
and with a significance unknown to them 
before, ‘‘Peace be unto you.” 


What gracious retirement from the 
fictions of lifel What exemption from 
unnecessary and vehement temptation! 
What liberty have love and penitence! 
What scope has the trath as ministered 
by the Holy Ghost! 

At another hour, it may be of another 
day, dependent upon the health of the 


. family and the clemency of the skies, 


they take up the coffin, upon which love 
has strewn a few simple flowers—the cof- 
n lnclosing what is pre-eminently their 
own, theirs only—and follow it, unat- 
tended, to the greatdormitory. Ifdeem- 
ed wise, the sermon may be preached or 
the eulogy pronounced afterward, in the 
church or public hall, when all who wish 
may evince sympathy for the living or 
respect for the memory of the dead. 
With the church rests the responsibil- 


ity of inaugurating reform. She must | 


take the initiative. Therefore, I must 
needs, as ‘‘your servant for Jesus’ sake,’’ 
at least tender you my prayerful thoughts 
in a matter so soon to be decided by us 
or by others for us. Iam very far from 
insisting that any one should now adopt 
this change. It must come slowly. It 
can best come in the case of those high 
in office or strong by wealth; but any 
family, moved only by conscientious con- 
victions, can do it. Meanwhile, should 
occasion arise, let not what has now been 
said be a painful impediment to your ob- 
servance of old customs, if, in your case, 
you deem them wise; and tothe utmost, 
I will lovingly help you as before. As I 
have spoken, so I feel, so I believe. Let 
me be buried thus.—Christian Weekly. 


The Poverty of India. | 


The word poor will fail to convey to 
the reader in America anything like a 
correct idea of the crushing poverty of 
millions upon millions of the village pop- 
ulation. 
ment to Moradabad, I spent a week or 
two in a mud-walled hut in one of the 
villages where we had a native preacher 
stationed, and improved the opportunities 
thus offered for observing the every-day 
life of the people. I enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the villagers, and had no diffi- 
culty in getting all the information I 
wanted. In the course of my observa- 
tions I met with much that was pleasing, 
not a little that was repulsive, and a great 
deal that was simply astounding to me, 
even after so many years spent in India. 

We had eight or ten Christian families 
living in the village. The most thrifty 
man among them cultivated a little plot 
of land containing about two-fifths of an 
acre, for which he paid a fixed annual 
rent. He owned neither horse, cow, pig 
nor fowl, and did all the work of cultivat- 
ing his tiny field with his own hauds. 
He had a brother who stood second in 
point of opulence among the Christians, 
who was a weaver, and who earned a lit- 
tle less than two dollars a month by 
working diligently at his loom from dawn 
till sunset. On this income he supported 
a wife and child, and was able to appear 
in clean apparel at the little village chap- 
el every Sunday. A third man worked 
as a common laborer, and when he fell in 
with a good job could earn eight cents a 
day; but it often happened that no work 
could be found, and the wages of one 
working day had to ‘suffice for the wants 
of two or three days of idleness. The 
other families had even a harder lot, and 
yet, incredible as it may seem, these 
Christians were so much more thrifty 
than many of their neighbors that they 
were looked upon almost as objects of en- 
vy- One young Hindoo with his wife 
lived near by, and I sat down one day 
by the door of their little mud hut, and 
had them tell me all the story of their 
constant struggle for life. The husband 
had made an engagement to work during 
the sugar-making season for three months, 
for the lump sum of two dollars and thir- 
ty-five cents in cash, and as a prerequisite 
a certain quantity of drippings from the 
sugar presses. His wife, also, was to be 
allowed the privilege of gathering dry 
twigs among the trees in the mango or- 
chards. To supplement this wretched 
income, the wife employed all her leisure 
time in spinning cotton yarn, and by the 
most unremitting diligence was able to 
earn thirty-two and a half cents a month. 
These items made up the sum total of 
their income. They paid thirty-five cents 
a year as ground rent for their little but, 
but had to erect the house and keep it in 
repair thems:lves. 

This story will seem incredible to many 
readers in a land where the real bitterness 
of poverty is rarely tasted, and where 
such an income would be insufficient to 
support the life of two persons; but I am 
an eye-witness to the fact that vast mul- 
titudes of human beings live in this ex- 
treme depth of daily poverty, and not 
only live, but enjoy a measure of con- 
tent which is the most astonishing feat- 
ure of their extraordinary lot. These two 
young people, for instance, were not un- 
happy. The husband trusted the wife, 
and the wife was proud of her husband. 
With the little cash which could be spar- 
ed they bought a little coarse rice, or 
some meal made from the coarser kinds 
of grain, with a little pinch of salt and 
two or three red pepper-pods. The wife 
would then go out into the fields and 
gather mallows, wild musterd, ‘‘lamb’s 
quarter,” and other kinds of wild herbs, 
and these, when boiled and seasoned 
with salt and red pepper, would be added 
to the rice or cakes, and the whole would 
make a meal which the poor people ate 
in simple contentment. Sometimes it 
sufficed to satisfy fully the craviogs of 
hunger, and sometimes it only did so 
partially; but they had never been accus- 
tomed to full meals, and did not regard 
hunger as an affliction so long as it did 
not show its wolfish fangs, and begin to 
gnaw at their patient stomachs. The 
case was harder when there chanced to 


be a group of children in the family, and 


yet even then the poor patient people 
did not seem to know how poor they 
were. The little store of daily food would 
be divided among them, be it much or 
be it little, and old and young alike had 
learned to be content with what was giv- 
en. Millions upon millions of buman be- 
ings in India and other lands seldon, if 
ever, eat to repletion, and have to subsist 
the whole year round upon stinted fare. 
—Dr. J. M. Thoburn. | 


If ever we come to Christ it must be 
conscious of our own blindness, and with 
all our distempers about us; he is not so 
absurd as to bid us first heal ourselves, 
and then come to him for a cure. Staying 
till we can bring some kind of fitness or 
worthiness of our own along with us is 
gross misapprehension, if not total unbe- 
lief, and hinders many from ever coming 
to him at all.— Rev. 7. Adams. 


— 


No great characters are formed in this 
world without suffering and self-denial. 
—Matthew Henry. 


Immediately after my appoint- 


| the more certainly will he produce it in 


‘else that he avoided it completely. The | 


Important Facts. | 


It has long been noticed that no one is 
so certain to become weak as he who in- 
dulges in strengthening drinks; no one 
becomes so reduced in vital constitution 
as he who is constantly building up his 
constitution with drugs; no one becomes 
so nervous as he who is steadying his 
nerves with tobacco, tea, etc.; no one so 
irritable as he who indulges in opium; 
none so sleepless as the victim of chloral. 
Neither is it an infrequent occurrence for 
the physician who adopts a specialty to 
become himself the victim of the disease 
to which he has devoted himself. No 
one is so liable to consumption as the 
doctor who imagines he has a panacea for 
lung disease; or dyspepsia as he who has 
that which will certainly cure dyspepsia; 
nor to insanity as he who is an expert in 
insanity. A few facts are interesting in 
this connection. 

‘*Dr. Constantine Lippe, a nephew of 
Mrs. C. I. Heizmann of this city, died in 
New York recently of pneumonia. He 
was born at Carlisle, Pa., on January 1, 
1840, and was descended from an old 
Pennsylvania family. His father, Dr. 
Adolph Lippe, is a well-known Philadel- 
phia physician, and though about eighty 
years of age, continues in active practice. 
The early life of Dr. Lippe was spent at 
Carlisle, and he was educated at the pub- 
lic schools of that place. He early took 
a fancy to medical topics, and when the 
war broke out he was a student at Jeffer- 
son Medical College of Philadelphia. 
He gave up his studies and joined the 
celebrated Pennsylvania Lancers as a 
private. He was promoted for bravery 
several times, and was finally made cap- 
tain. He removed to New York city 
about twelve years ago, and had a large 
practice, making a specialty of lung 
troubles.” —Daily Paper. 

Here is testimony: The doctor died 
of lung disease. He had made a spec- 
ialty of lung diseases for twelve years 
The reader may suspect that his exper- 
ience in lung diseases, with thousands of 
patients, ended at last in fastening weak 
lungs and pneumonia upon himeelf. 

Here is another case: ‘Dr. Rudolph 
Tousseky, an expert in insanity in New 
York city, shot his wife at four o'clock 

esterday morning, and then shot him- 
self.’’ Thelady may recover; the doc- 
tor is hopelessly insane. His insanity 
has become marked and dangerous, and 
the daily papers report that ‘‘he is a well 
known expert in insanity.”’ 

This case reminds us of the remarkable 
caze of Dr. Seguin, who is another noted 
expert in insanity, and, no doubt, treated 
and cared for his own family with all the 
care and skill which his particular science 
conferred upon him. But his wife, never- 
theless, woke up one morning insane, 
killed her two children and _ herself, and 
the doctor departed for a rest from his 
unfortunate vocation. We are not so 
hard-hearted as not to sympathize with 
any man’s misfortunes, but we think it 
is a terrible thing to consider that in med- 
ical practice the more a man knows about 
the curing of a diseage or its prevention, 


himself, his friends, or his patiente. If 
one would have lung disease, let him 
be treated for a while by a lung 
doctor; if he would become insane, let 
him suspect the difficulty and seek med- 
ical advice; if he fears the cholera, follow 
the advice of physicians, and he is very 
likely to fit himself for an attack of it 
next year.. Medical teachings and prac- 
tice are, in general terms, the exact oppo- 
site of the truth, and if a men wants to 
be an invalid, all he needs to do is to 
patronize a doctor; if he wants to die, let 
him follow the doctor's prescriptions faith- 
fully. If he would live and be healtby, 
let him give the doctor as wide a berth as 
possible, and refuse his prescriptions.— 
Dr. Walter, in Heath. 


New System Télegraphy. 


An exhibition of an entirely new sys- 
tem of telegraphy was given at Philadel- 
phia on June 8th. There were present, 
by invitation, a number of New York and 
Philadelphia capitalists, electricians and 
representatives of the won The most 
marvelous thing about the contrivance is 
that a single ordinary telegraphic wire 
conveys the electric current and operates 
the receiving machine. In appearance 
the sending machine is very much like 
an ordinary type-writer. The instrument 
has forty-two keys, the letters of the al- 
phabet, the numerals, and a few punctu- 
ation marks; and every letter or sign 
struck by the sending apparatus was in- 
stantly sbown both upon that instrument 
and the receiver. Pressure upon any key 
caused a certain number of magnetic im- 
pulses to pass through the line. The 
number of these impulees differ for each 
letter, and they bring corresponding let- 
ters on the type wheel of the receiving 
instrument into such a position as to mark 
the impression on a piece of paper. Any 
person who can read can transmit and re- 
ceive messages through it. Itis as rapid 
as it is accurate, and all messages by it 
being automatically printed, both at the 
point of transmission and that of recep- 
tion, they can be received in the absence 
as well as in the presence of tlfe receiver. ' 
The recording of messages at both points 
precludes all questions of errors in trans- 
mission: It cannot be read by sound. It 
is at once a stock indicator, telephone and 
type-printing telegraph. The inventor 
was Mr. George M. Hathaway, but Mr. 
Linville has done much to make the con- 
trivance practical. The company con- 
trolling this system is known as the 
Hathaway-Linville.—American Ad. Re- 
porter. 


Bismarck on Grant. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Herald reports the following remarks 
of Bismarck at an interview: 

‘‘One thing that struck me forcibly 
was the clear and concise manner in 
which Grant talked on the various sub- 
jects that we discussed. I saw at once 
that he knew his subject thoroughly, or 


impressions I had tormed previously of | 
the man asa general and as aruler of 


the American people, were, haps, 
slightly modified by these 
but, if so, not to any considerable extent. 
He had been to me before then, was at 
that time, and is still, the personification 
of an epoch in the history of the United 
States. As a general he was skillful, 
bold, cool and patient, and all the quali- 
ties needed by a great commander seem- 
ed to have been united in him. He never 
hesitated to sacrifice 10,000 men for the 
sake of obtaining an important advantage, 
but he also preferred to retreat rather 
than spill a drop of blood in order to gain 
a fruitless victory. He was always 
ready to expose himeelf to the fire of the 
enemy, and was astonishingly phleg- 
matic and modest. He was always 
generous in recommending his rivals for 
promotion, exceedingly delicate and spar- 
ing of humiliations toward the conquer- 
ed. The deliverer of the slaves, the 
saviour of a country, and the idol of a 
nation, Grant might have played the role 
of a Monk when the assassination of 
President Lincoln threw everything into 
disorder. I do not think the idea of 
taking advantage of his position in order 
to usurp power ever crossed his mind.” 


The Deserts Between Cairo and 


Khartoum. 


General R. E. Colston, late of the 
Egyptian general staff, says in the Cén- 
tury, apropos of the difficulties opposing 
‘*the rescue of General Gordon’: ‘*The 
Arabs divide their deserts into two kinds. 
The firat is called el jebel or el berrye, 
meaning mountain or wilderness. On 
this kind of deserts there is more or less 
vegetation, always very scanty; but yet 
it is there that the Bedouins roam and 
raise there flocks and camels. Gazelles 
aud other game are alsofound. The des- 


ert between Berber and Suakim is chiefly |. 


of this kind. The other sort is called 

the atmoor, and it is impossible to im- 

agine anything more barren and desolate. 

It is literally nothing but eand and rocks. 

Not a bush, not a blade of grass ever 
grew there, and consequently no animal 
at all, not even insects. They are like 
oceans, which you cross on your ‘desert 
ships,’ but where it is death to tarry. 

The ostrich and the hyena cross them 

swiftly by night. These atmoors are 

generally from eight to ten days across, 

with one group of wells in the middle. 
Such is the atmoor of Shigre, which I 

crossed in nine days, and that of Korosko 
in seven (two days less than the usual 
time.) Ooly one group of. wells is found 
half-way, which is called moura—bitter. 

None but camels and Bedouins can drink 

its water, Travelers always carry enough 
Nile water to last them across. It is the 

only desert where no guides are needed, 

for the track is perfectly marked by the 

skeletons of camels and caitle, which, as 

I counted them, average sixty to the 
mile on the best part of the trail, and four 
hundred on the worst. Thousands of 
camels and oxen perish there yearly. 

The latter are driven from the Upper 
Nile, scantily watered once in forty-eight 
hours on the march, and a Jarge propor- 
tion of them dieonthe way. The hyenas 

and vultures, which are the only denizens: 
of the atmoor, pick there bones clean be- 

fore the next morning, and the fierce sun- 
heat dries the hides and bones, so that 

the stench of carrion never taints the 

desert air.’’—Selected. 


Parinc Down THE GosPEL—When a 
man gets to cutting down sin, paring 
down depravity, and making little of 
future punishment, let bim no longer 
preach to you. Some modern divines 
whittle away the Gospel to the small end 
of nothing. They make our Divine Lord 
to be a sort of blesged nobody; they bring 
down salvation to mere salvability, make 
certainties into probabilities, and treat 
verities as mere opinions. When you see 


a preacher makiug the Gospel small by | 


degrees and miserably less, till there is 
not enough of it left to make soup for a 
sick grasshopper, get you gone. ds for 
me, 1 believe in the colossal; a need as 
deep as hell and grace as high as heaven. 
I believe in a pit that is bottomless and a 
heaven that is topless. I believe in an 
infinite God and an infinite atonement; 
infinite love and mercy; an everlaating 
covenant ordered in all things and sure, 
of which the eubstance and reality is an 
infinite Christ. —Spurgeon. 


BirrerR Worps—A single word may 
disquiet an entire family for a whole day. 
One surly glance casts a, gloom over the 
household, while a smile, like a gleam of 
sunshine, may light up the darkest and 
weariest hours. Like unexpected flowers 
which spring up along our path, full of 
freshness, fragrance and beauty, eo kthd 
words and gentle acts and sweet dispos- 
itions make glad the sacred spot called 
home. No matter how humble the abode, 
if it be sweeteaed with kindness and 
smiles the heart will turn lovingly towards 
it from all the tumults of the world; and 
home, if it be ever 30 homely, will be the 
dearest spot beneath the circuit of the 
sun.—Selected. 


An old country gentleman, returning 
home rather late, discovered a yokel, with 
a lantern, under his kitchen window, who, 
when asked his business there, stated he 
had only come a-courting. ‘*‘Come a 
what?” said the irate gentleman. ‘‘A- 
courting, sir. I’se courting Mary.” ‘‘It’s 
a lie! What do you want a lantern for? 
I never used one when I was a young 
man.” ‘‘No, sir?” was the yokel’s reply; 
‘‘T didn’t think yer ’ad, judging by the 
missis.”’ 


I say, without seeking, truth cannot 
be known at all. It can neither be de- 
clared from pulpits, nor set down in arti- 
cles, nor in anywise ‘‘prepared and sold’’ 
in packages, ready for use. Truth must 
be ground for every man by himself out 
of its husk, with such help as he can get, 
indeed, but not without stern labor of his 


the 


of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation,so widely known as the 


OX YGEN treatment 
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Is one of the finest for 
Laundry and all other par- 
sed. It is fnll weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 
Depot, 115 Clay St. 
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This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


and get a trial package. 
about it andinduce him to keepit. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. 


: your wash- 
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half the labor if you use 
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Benton says: 


‘‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 


the times. 
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